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~ ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


LYON PLAY FAIR, the Consulting Che- 
i wt the Regal Cyr Society of England, has 


Kindly consented to del iver 
> f Wednesday, the 10th, and 
Nine acloe lock on each of the Evenings o 
Ith of December, on the following subjects :— 
aye = i the Causes of the Potato Disease, and on the 
different ent metiods for retarding or arresting its progress. Un Sced 
for a future yee 


“on Economizing the Nutritive Ingredients of 
mS. Sakon. = the Value of Potato as Food, and its rela- 


tion to other alimen 


Tickets for the F a Admission of Members to be obtained on 


ry of the Society, 12, Hanover-square. 


the Secret 
ciegtr Royal Institution of Great Britain have 
otal their Theatre in Albemario-cizest, Picesdllly, at 


dispagal of the Society for the delivery of these Lectures. 


ROOMS. 


f the Society in Hanover-square will be thrown open 
iene o'clock onthe evenings of Wednesday, Thursda q 


and Friday next, for the accommodation of the Members, 
GENERAL MEETING. 
The DecrMBER Gexerat Meretixe will be held at the Society's 


in Hanover-square, on Saturday, the 13th of December, at 


er & in the forenoon 
oss By weer of the Council, 
JAMES HUDSON, Secretary. 
London, 3rd Dee. 1845. 


Lectures before the Members of 
he Boeiety, on the occasion of their ensuing General Meeting, at 





RITISH AND FOREIGN INSTITUTE.— 
The RCOMS of the INSTITUTE were RE-OPENED on 

the Ist of Ovtober for the Winter Session ; and the usual Courses 
of Lectures, Soirées, Discussions, and Conversazioni will be re- 


sumed early in January. 


The First Volume of f the Transactions of the Institute is now 
ready for delivery, an may be had at their Rooms, or through 


any Bookseller, of the London Publishers, Messrs. Fisher & Co, 


The new Cards of Membership for tht ensuing year will be 
ready fur issue after the Lith of December ; and all Mez nbers &- 
tending the Evening Meetings will be required to present their 





Cards on enteri 


Members elected within the months of November and December 
will not have to commence their annual subscriptions till the 1st 


of January next. 


Candidates must be proposed by Two Members, and ballotted for 


by the Committec. 
AMES 8. BUCKINGHAM, Resident Director. 
13, Seorge-street, Hanover-square. 





\ USICAL UNION, 1846.—ASSOCIATES,— 
a Three Hundred Amateurs will be admitted Associates of 
band Society, to attend Eight Performances of Chamber Instru- 
Music, on the Monday Evenings preceding the MATI- 

ven tothe Members. Fee, on election, One Guinea, One 
dred ad adk ayy Members will also be admitted. Members ore 


= 
ree inated by the Committee, tes by the 








RECORD of ‘the Musical Union ‘ma edition), just published, aaa 
be had of the Treasurers, Cramer, Beale & Co. Prospectus of the 
Society, with a List of the Committee and Members, may be seen 


atall the Music Publishers. J. ELLA, Director. 
Vienna, Nov. 20th. 





QINGING CLASSES—Apo.Ltonicon Rooms— 


Under the Sanction of the Committee of Council on 


Education. 


DIRECTOR, MR. JOHN HULLAH. 
CLASS No 51, for FEMALES, will commence on MONDAY 


po NEXT’, December &ti, 1845, at a Quarter before Eight 
‘tenes :—l0s, €d, for the Course of Sixty Lessons, or 2s. per 
No. 52, for MALES, will commence on MONDAY 





December 15th, at Nine o'clock. 


1G, I 
es: lis, for the Course of Sixty Lessons, or 2s. 6d. per 
Tickets and full particulars may be obtained at the Apollonicon 


Rooms, 10i, St. Martin’s-lane. 





‘HE WATERLOO HEROES— 


The Subscribers and the Public are res 


fully informed 
that the — Engraving of the ‘WATLRLOU HEROES is 


now com: 


This most interesting and igund 5 Bipetieal Record of Waterloo, 
been in progress by the 

celebrated Engraver, Mr. w-', G. ve for nearly three years, 
and is now brougiit’ to ‘a most successful termination. The En- 


painted by G. P. Knight, 


graving represents * Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, K.G., 


reosiving bie illustrious Guests at Apsley House, on the Anniver- 
¢ glorious Eighteenth of June,” and included in the plate 
are most of the great ‘Soldiers of the age, to whom the nation 


sary of 
owed its crowning victory at Waterloo. 


pleary Graves & Co. Publishers i in Ordinary to Her Majesty and 


R.H. Prince Albert, 6, Pall Mall. 





ALY GOVERNESS.—A Lapy, of much 
PUPIL. perience in tuition, wishes to attend some additional 
b us “daily, or two or three times a week. Besids the solid 

ranches of English ti — e is st d to teach French, 
an, German, Music, Singing, and Draw ing ; and she can give 





satisfactory references, Pupils < the N oath, or W: 


of the 
town would \d be preferred.—Address to L. M., at Mr. Nisbet's ‘8, 21, 





BpvcaTion for GENTLEMEN'S Ons, 


oH ee ho Rnglish De of GLASGOW 


r. D'O 
RECEIVES TWELVE 
Younes GENTLE ity Po one PUGLIC EDUCATION, com- 


ht =— the I ne of Glasgow ; the ht 
LL Mackenzie, Bart. ; Sir 
; L. Goldsmid, Bart. ; Sir’ H. Jardine; Colonel Magennis, ‘s7th 
tabies Aretibald 2 ‘Alison, “Esq. Sheriff of f Lanarkshire; Kichard 
FE x Piet! ; John Dennistoun, Esq. M.P. ; James Oswald, 
Ret ; the Rev. T. L. L. Wolley, M.A. Pectentary of Wells; . 


— a Rrivete Be 


: The 
Hon. the’ = Ten Ww fleet Sir G 


Rey, John Boyle, B.C.L. fesve bello; Swynfen Jervis, Esq. 3, 
Fnitehall-place wanda Fairbairn, , Bad Leeds; Jo 


Pir Conan Conan eo FS - ‘Simpson, = 
} Messrs, Wom & RK. Cham Edinburg argh. 
I ars, 


on app 





ANTED, as SECRETARY to the MAN- 
CupeTee lay ay 
educated YOU N 
take the Porat 9d m: 
annum.—Applications by letter to be . 
of Directors not later then the 25th December next. 


~ ) and well- 
tgood ag 


e to rn Chairean of the 





lai 


can 


T° PRIVATE and EPISCOPAL PATRONS. 
ZA MARRIED CLERGYMAN, of middle age 


Advertiser ily Cncktaie to a distinguis hed cae, by whom he 

be highly recommended, as well as by his Diocesan an ig 
nitaries of the Church. Being familiar with all kinds of tuition, 
he would not object to be non-resident Tutor, 
toa Sally of distinction—Address to the Re 
Piccadilly. 





limi 


letter, 


ERBATIM REPORTING.—To Gentlemen 
of liberal education, desirous of patetenel mh, = ape r- 
tunity presents itself of acquiring, at moderate 
time, the invaluable art of VERBATID 
at all timesa most lucrative and permanent pursuit, a TING: 
so during the ensuing Sessions of Parliament, by which 
advertiser gu: perfect gentlemen of mediocre sph to 
follow any public speal ars 
st paid to C Lewis & Lowe, Advertisement Agents, 
3, Castlé-court, Cornhi ii. 





COTT’S NOVELS._WANTED, a COPY of 
\O _theEDITION in 48 vols. in good condition, bound or half- 
particulars and lowest price, by letter 
i. A., 177, Pesent- street. 


bound.— Address, 
(post paid), to J. ¥ 





TANTED TO PURCHASE, 

TURNER'S LIBER SLU DIORUM, and Old Impressions 
of CLAUDE'S LIBER VERI Apply, by letter, soties 
full particulars as to condition, pri 
David Bogue, Bookseller, Fleet-street, 


c., to care 
1 ei,0° ; or to Mr. Ww ‘illiam 
Macgill, Priutselier, 7, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 





Walls. 


TNCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
4, executed by first-rate German Artists, bath for Ceilings and 
Specimens may be seen at W. 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same ny done on’ paper for 
the country,and may be put up by country workmen. 





T OWE, LEONARD & CO., AvcTIONEERs and 
Conmissiox Mercaants, BOSTON, UNITED STATES.— 


Particular attentiongiven to the 8 ALE of OLD and NEW BOOKS, 





y s can 1 at John Miller’s, Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent-garden. 





(PHE QUARTERLY REVI af No. 1 ogre 
ApvVeERTIsEMENTS for the forthcomin: 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 13th ; and 
the 15th instan’ 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





ROMWELL, by THOMAS CARLYLE.— 
The SUBSCRIBERS to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
are entitled to the Perusal of this and every other New Work of 
interest in History, Philosophy, and General Literature 
ee 8 of Subscription, Seven Shillings per Quarter ; One Guinea 
r Annum. 
PN 0. 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 





A 


READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
Now Reapy—Delivered Gratis, 
E WwW P 
FOR § READING AD AFD BOOK SOCESTIES 


This Plan L .. an at he Supply ‘of emtara Works—all 
—and the right of Mem ure ny wi 
e first demand has subsided, at one-balf the 


Gratis, and sent post-free to order. inclosing two 
d to Mr. Burt, Librarian, 19, Holles-street, 


the New Boo! 
desired, as soon as 
published rice. 
Deliv: 
stamps, 
Cavendish-square. 





NOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS, 


OHN RUSSELL SMITH publishes this day 
Par: L. for 1846, of his CATALOGUE of Choice, Useful, and 
Curious BOOKS, comprising 3,000 A: ced 
It may be had Gratis on a plication, or sent by post on receipt of 
eight postages labels to frank it. 
. 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 





Cran 


ures 











mea = the Kev. WALTER GRAY (Henbury), 
B. VINCE ee op ae pon gh = oS omnnn a 


AN DREWS*! $ “GEN NERAL ¢ CATA- 
LOGUE of THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, (upwards of eleven 
hundred articles), including selections from the above Libraries, 
and other recent purchases, now on Sale at 7, Conpaenees, Bris- 
Biblia, Bere. 1470—Grafton’s , 

ugge’ 


Buck's Bible, 163 Poulter written 
ment, 1523—Geneva Testament, 1557—-Commentaries on the Seri 
en ant, Scott, Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby—Poli 
Synopsis—the works of Andre 
Farindon, Calmet, Comber, C 
Hammond, Horne, 
Jackson, South, Baxter, 
Also, just NDE price 
WM. RE 


Just p 
\ M. 


TOL; ys <a are, 


vin, Chalmers, Cyprian, Hall, 
oy owten, Manton, Waterland; 


hasers, 
ws's” "GENERAL CATA- 
LOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, (u 
eadosd ection; Le tinburgh udder’s Gloucestershire 
Blackw: Ms and Quarterly Reviews— 





QCOTT’S | NOVELS, - 48 vols. " illustrated with 
Plates by Turner, G, Cruikshank, &c. 7/. 7s. 

Hall's Ireland; its Scenery, Character, &c. &e. 

4 we royal 8yo, 500 beautiful Illustrations. 21. 10s, Published 


Hall’ s Sketches of Irish Character. Royal 8yo. 
64 Iilustrations. 12s, Published at 1/ fs, 

Hall’s Book of British Ballads. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
beastie illustrated with numerous Plates, 1/.1¢s. Published 
atsl. 3s. 


Hall's Book of Gems. 3 vols. 8vo, morocco extra, 
120 beautiful 4 Engravings from the best Masters. 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Published at 62. 6 

Maxwell's Life of the Duke of Wellington. 3 vols, 
8vo. Portraits and Plates, 1/. 10s, 6¢. Published at 3/. 16s, 

To be obtained of John Kendrick, Bookseller, Charlotte-row, 
Mansion n House, London, 





Sales bp Auction. 
MODERN BOOKS IN QUIRES AND BOARDS. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on 
TUESDAY, 9, and WEDNESDAY, 10, 


| Soman BOOKS, in Quires, &c.; including 
1100 Macgillivray’s Manual of British Birds, 2 vols. feap. 
pt pp may LN History of British Birds, 3 Vols. 8v9.—2000 
volum Scott and Webster's Classics—313 Collin ins’, Gray’s, and 
Beattie’s Poetical Works, feap. 8vo.—124 Heath’ . Forty Dlustra- 
tions to Shakspeare, 8 70.—16 Spenser's Works. 5 vo's, post 8vo.— 
1000 Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, 48mo.—170 Johnson's Typogra- 
eed ba 2 bee. and small paper—151 Starpe’s Exypt under the 

55 Sharpe's Faypt under the Prolemies, 4to.—70 
Burke's ‘sesvachenr’s Vade Mecum—20 Edinburgh Atlas, folio— 
several copies of Murray’ 8 Demat hes of the Duk e = Marlborough, 
3 vols. 8v0.—Byron’s Childe Herold illustrated—Nicholas Nickleby 
—Harry Lorrequer—Jesse Phillips—Charles OMe ley, 2 vola.— 
Sentiment of Flowcrs—Plate Paper—Milled Boards- WwW eighing 
peas and Weigh: os sveral thousand Prints to Dove's Classics, 














CLASSICS, MATHEMATICS, ETC. 
Mr. L. A. aaa will SELL a t his Heo. as, Pleet-street, on 
HURSDAY, 11, an FRIDAY, 12, 
THE vinse AND SECOND Days SALE OF 


HE STOCK of the late Mr. STEVENSON, 
of Cambridge ; comprising 6000 ng olumes in Classics, M athe- 
matics, and Miscellaneous Literature. 


SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


By SOU 7a ATE & BARRETT, at their Rooms. 22, Fleet-street, 
on THURSDAY, December 1], and following day, atl, 


THE STOCK of MODERN BOOKS, Fane 

and Useful Stationery, &c. of Mr. HUGH CUNNINGHAM, 
(by order of the Assignee), consisting of Remainders, anc i numerous 
Copies of Standard, Fancy, and other Works, recently published— 
a variety of Novels “and Romances—a quantity of Magazines, Re- 
views, and Periodicals. &c. The Stationery comprises Plate, 
Drawing, Cartridge, Brief, Foolscap, Letter and Note Popes, 
Ledgers, Journals, =e Day Books ; Envelopes, Inkstands, I ‘ens, 
Pencils, Card Cases, 











The Cabinet of Minerals, Polished Specimens, Fossils, 
Telescopes by Dollond, Microscopes, and Miscellanies, 
collected by the late Henry Hubert, Esq. deceased. 

Messrs. J. C. & 8. STEVENS will, by direction of the Executors, 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 38, King-street, 
Covent-garden, on THURSD AY, December 11, at 12 o'clock, 


COLLECTION of CHOICE MINERALS, 

FOSSILS, ant POLISHED SPECIMENS—a few Shells— 

fine Proof En; aig - mze Medallions of the Duke of Wel- 

lington, Sir Sbert he Elect trotype Moulds and Saal 
Books on Nclence Chemical Apparatus—a Cabinet, &c. 

On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and © abalnenes had. 


STEEL AND COPPER PLATES, ENGRAVINGS, = 
Mr. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great 

192, Fleet-street (corner at Banca sere, on THU RepAYe 1sth 

and FRIDAY, 19th December, at half-past 12, 


N EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of EN. 
GRAVED STEEL and COPPER PLATES; being a 
portion of the Stock of an ery a ge Publishing House, con- 
pee of bi orks of the first-rate Artists, and new, important, and 
Pagrevings fr from the Works win tanfie ld, Knight Parker, 
Cattermale rout, Beechey, Leslie, &ec. oe, engraved by Turner, 
Turner, Egan, eynolds, Watt, &c. &e.; together with 

the eStock of Proofs and Prints.—Te be viewed, and Catalo: gues had, 














A NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
In thopeem, ond will be published on the 20thof December, in 
red morocco cloth, gilt edges, price 2s, €d. 
HE ‘PLEASURES OF POESY ; 3; a Poem, in 
two Cantos. 
By HENRY W. HAYNES, 
Author of ‘Job, and ther Poems :’ dedicated to W. W ordsworth, 
Esq. Poet Laureate. 
London: Edwin Yates, Publisher, 2, Red Lion-street, Holborn. 


w ready, in 2 thick vols, Svo. price 3 
LIVER CROMWELLS LET TERS and 








Braybrooke's ye End— Britis 
‘38 iugeches + 35 


— Horticultural and Linnean T L’An 
quité—Napler’s War—Old Manuscripts Philosophical Transac- 


grimages— 
Large—W ood, - Bliss, 4 vols.—Bayle’s Dic- 
now's = Ste af 2. CORN 
Catalogues t Mr. Bastiat 
London ; ands at The A of sale. Six Penny ‘stamps will pre-pay 
postage o! tn ¢ —— 


Pocte= Gough 's Camden—Can- 
sA ings of Spain 
d SwiftEvelyn' 4 Memoirs—Facelolati Lexicon | th 





= Peicete 
‘cedera—Si 
} as hee 


SPEECHES. With Elucidations and Connecting Narra- 
= 2 donee fron ty: AL 7 | ad any Ks my) 
oot y permission, from an Original Miniature by Cooper, in 

polsenion of the Rev. Archdeacon Berners. 
_____—sondon: ; Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portraits and Autographs, price 12s. cloth, 
THE ry ons TIMES of MONTROSE: 
illustra: Original Manuscripts, including Famil 
Papers now first rt published ‘om the Montrose Charter-Chest an 
other Private pperosite 
MARK NAPIER, Esq, Advocate, 
Oliver & Bor, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London, 





THE ATHENAUM CDec. 6 

















JUST PUBLISHED, BY 


JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 


4, OLD COMPTON-STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 


Now ready, a Fourth Edition, enlarged and illustrated with 38 De- 
signs by W. B. Scott, 12mo, in rich illuminated cloth, gilt edges, 
de. 6d. 


NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, col- 
ected chiefly from Oral Tradition. 
J.0O. HALLIWELL, Esq. F.R.S. &e. 


“Tilustrations! And here they are: clever pictures, which the 
three-year olds understand before their A, B, C, and which the 
fifty-three-year olds like almost as well as the threes.” 

Literary Gazette, 


THE CURIOSITIES of HERALDRY ; with 
Tilustrations from Old English Writers. By MARK ANTONY 
LOWER. With numerous Engravings from Designs by the 
Author. A handsome volume, 8vo. cloth, Gules appropriately or- 
namented Or, 14s, 


“The present volume is truly a worthy sequel (to the ‘ Surnames’), 
in the same curious and antiquarian line, blending with remark- 
able facts and inteliigence such a fund of amusing anecdote and 
illustration, that the reader is almost surprised to tind that he has 
learnt so much, whilst he appeared to be pursuing mere entertain- 
ment. The text is so pleasing that we scarcely dream of its sterling 
value ; and it seems as if, in unison with the woodcuts, which so 
cleverly explain its points, and adorn its various topics, the whole 
design were intended for a relaxation from study, rather than an 
ample exposition of an extraordinary and universal custom, which 
produced the most important effect upon the minds and habits of 
mankind.”—Literary Gazette, 


ESSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES, His- 
torical, Etymological, and Humorous. By M. A. LOWER. Second 
Edition enlarged, woodcuts, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


*x* To those who are curious about their patronymic, it will be 
found a very instructive and amusing volume—mingling wit and 
pleasantry with antiquarian research and historical interest. 


ST. PATRICK'S PURGATORY ; an Essay 
on the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise, current during 
ba — Ages. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.s.A, Post 

vo. cloth, 6s, 


“This appears to be a curious and even amusing book on the 
singular subject of purgatory, in which the idle and fearful dreams 
of superstition are shown to be first narrated as tales, and then 
applied as means of deducing the moral character of the age in 
which they prevailed.”— Spectator, 


RELIQUIAZ ANTIQUA: Scraps from 
Ancient Manuscripts, illustrating chiehy Early English Litera- 
ture, and the English Language. Edited by WRIGHT and 
HALLIWELL, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2/, 2s. ; reduced to 1/ 4s, 


*y* It contains a large number of pieces in Anglo-Saxon, Anglo- 
Norman, and Early English. It will be found of use to future 

hilologists, and to all who take an interest in the history of our 
anguage and literature. 


COINS of the ROMANS relating to BRITAIN 
DESCRIBED and ILLUSTRATED. By J. ¥. AKERMAN, 
F.S.A, Second Edition, greatly enlarged, with a new set of plates, 
Svo. cloth, 10s, 6d, 


*y* The “ Prix de Numismatique” has just been awarded by the 
French Institute to the Author for this work. 


r r 

ENGLAND'S WORTHIES, under whom all 
the Civill and Bloody Warres since Anno 1642 to Anno 1647 are 
related. By JOHN V ICARS, Author of ‘ England's Parliamentary 
Chronicle, &c. &c. Royal 12mo. reprinted in the old style (similar 
to Lady Willoughby’s Diary), with copies of the 18 rare Portraits 
after Hollar, &c. ; half morocco, 5s, 


*x* Copies of the Original Edition have been gold from 167. to 20/, 


r r 

A DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PRO- 
VINCIAL WORDS, OBSOLETE PHRASES, &c. from the reign 
of Edward I.; including those which occur in the works of 
Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, Shakspeare, and their Contemporaries ; 
forming a complete Key for the reader of the works of our Ancient 
Poets, Dramatists, and other Authors, whose works abound with 
allusions of which explanations are not to be found in ordinary 
dictionaries and books of reference. Parts I. to VI. Svo. closely 
printed in double columns, price 2s, 6d. each. 


“It forms a most comprehensive glossary to all our old English 
writers, from the beginning of the fourteenth century to the time 
of the Stuarts, including the earlier chroniclers, the writings of 
Wycliffe, and along range of poets, from Piers Ploughman, Chaucer, 
Gower, Lydgate, &c. to Spenser and his contemporaries, with 
Shakspeare and the dramatists of that age. Most of the words of 
the Dictionary are illustrated by examples, selected not only from 
printed authorities, but from the numerous early English Mss. 
scattered through public and private libraries, and these are 
extremely numerous and valuable. In addition to the obsolete 

ortion of our language, this work may be said to be a complete 

ictionary of the local dialects of the present day, and is one 
which will be an acceptable addition to every library.” 
Morning Herald, 


ESSAYS illustrative of the LITERATURE, 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, and HISTORY of ENGLAND 
in the MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. 2 yols, 
post 8vo.— Nearly ready. 


A GUIDE to the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE, 
on the Basis of Rask’s Grammar : to which are added, Extracts in 
Prose and Verse, with Notes for the Use of Learners. By E. J. 
VERNON, B.A. Oxon.—Nearly ready, 


-HOLBEIN’S DANCE of DEATH; with an 
Historical and Literary Introduction. By W. A. CHATTO, 
Author of ‘The History of Wood Engraving’ (Jackson's), 1 llus- 
trated with 53 Engravings, the most accurate copies ever produced 
of the originals, Square i2mo.—In the press. 


eneuA! RBOIS ELEMENTS of NAVAL 
Y CTURE. T: 1 , with N 4 RAN 
Commander R.N, With eee one _ 





———— 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
A New Edition (the Third), in Seven Volumes vo, t aoe 
with other Historical Works in Gentlemen's Libraries. net 
Also, the Stereotyped Edition, in 9 vols. post svo, p 
“The Standard History of Scotland.”— Quarts rly Review 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1 ae 


On the 9th inst., in large ore. price 4s s handsomely bound in PT YTLER ‘S 
cloth, and gilt, 
HE EDINBURGH TALES. Volume the 

Second, containing Stories, or Novellettes, by Mrs. Johnstone) 
Mrs. Gore, Miss Mitford, Mary Howitt, John Mills, Hoffmann, 

and Robert Nicoll. yi . - 
Also, Vol. I., containing 19 Stories, or Novellettes, 
by the ablest writers of fiction of the day, price 4s. 6¢. in cloth and 


gilt. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. Edinburgh: W. Tait, 
Princes-street. 






on. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUNG PERSONS, | ‘4 
1 vol. post Svo. neatly bound, with 7 Illustrations, I rice a6 


CANON SCHMID’S TALgEes 
Part V. with two Illustrations, price 1s,, containine (3... 
=~ Seve, and *'The Easter Eggs,’ is hire ae containing * Christ 
vart VI. containing ‘Easter Eges’ (concluded) ‘Th —_ 
Nest,” ‘The Water-Pitcher,’ and ‘The Carrier Preeog’ wis 
ready on January 1, 1816. = 2 a, Care 
Dublin: Duffy, 23, Anglesea-strect. London: 
172, Fleet-street, and Derby; and all Booksellers, 
NEW MUSICAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 
(CINDERELLA, a Fairy Legend, adapted to the 
. 4 Pianoforte without rhyme or (very little) reason, by ( HAS. W 
GLOV E { i ography, with g li 
zeonl, Lee & Cox. 
had, *The Peast of 


This day is published, price 6d. 5 a 
THE CONVENT and the RAILWAY ; or, 
: our own Days and those of our Fathers : a Sermon preached 
in the Westgate Chapel, Lewes, on Sunday, November the 9th, 
1845, on occasion of the Discovery of the Remains of William de 
Warenne and Gundred, daughter of William the Conqueror, in the 

Ruins of the Priory. ny the Rev. SAMUEL WoO), B.A. 
London: Chapman, Brothers, 121, Newgate-street; and A. 
Wallis, Brighton. 














Richardson & Son, 


of the DECO- 
HAW TON, 





renin Lately published. 
at FORKING DRAWINGS 
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THE ARE NOW READY— 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION, Vol. IX, 


With Designs by the late SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. and D, ROBERTS, R.A. of Scenes in the Moly Land: 
also nearly 200 Wood Engravings, 11. 8s. cloth, gilt. . 


FOLLOWING 


Il. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, Vol. IV. 


Sewed 9s., Cloth, gilt, 10s. 


Ilt. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


Complete in One Volume, Sewed, 9s., Cloth, gilt, 10s. with Portrait and Fac-simile. 


Rosert Cavett, Edinburgh; Hovtston & Stoneman, London. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY MR. DICKENS. 


In December will be published, price 5s. small 8vo. 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
A FAIRY TALE OF HOME. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS by CLARKSON STANFIELD, Fsq. R.A.; DANTEL MACLISE, Esq. R.A.; 
JOHN LEECH, Esq.; and RICHARD DOYLE, Esq. 


THE 





Also, by the same Author, uniform with the above, 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL, In Prose. 
Five Shillings. 


THE CHIMES, a Goblin Story of some Bells that Rang an Old Year Out and «a New Year In 
Twelfth Edition. Price Five Shillings. 


Being a Ghost Story of Christmas. Sixth Edition. Price 


London : printed and published for the Author, by Brappury & Evans, 90, Flect-street, and Whitefriars, 


NEW MORNING PAPER, : 


To be commenced early in the New Year. 


THE DAILY NEWS. 


A Morning Newspaper of Liberal Politics and Thorough Independence. 





The leading features of the Paper may be briefly stated under the following heads :— 


4 Its CITY NEWS AND COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, collected from the highest sources, will be scrupulously 
impartial, and always early. . | 
Its SCIENTIFIC AND’ BUSINESS INFORMATION on every topic connected with RAILWAYS, whether in actus 
operation, in progress, or projected, will be found to be complete. ‘ 
An extensive system of FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE in all parts of the world, has been for some time, and is now, 
in course of organization. ‘ b 
Its PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS, its LAW REPORTS, and every other item of such matter, will be furnished by 
Gentlemen of the highest qualifications. INE 
Among the writers of its LEADING ARTICLES, its Criticisms on BOOKS, the DRAMA, MUSIC, and the FINE 
ARTS, are some of the most distinguished names of this time. ENS 
The LITERARY DEPARTMENT of THE DAILY NEWS will be under the direction of Mr. CHARLES DICKENS 


tcy The Counting-house, and Office for Advertisements intended for insertion in THE DAILY NEWS, will Mab 
No. 90, FLEET-sTREET, London ; to which place any communications for the Editor should be addressed, until the 
lishing Offices in WuITEFRIABS shall be completed. 
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‘HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 87, THE NEW MAGAZINE. BOGUE'’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY. 
1 js Now READY. ‘o be published on the 1st of January, price 2s. 6 Now ready, price 3s. 6d. neatly bound, 


T a od. 
OWE’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE; {UIZOT’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
































Content: 
fe of the Rev. J. Blanco White. a Monthly Journal, devoted to the cause of Protestantism— SVOLU i i , i . 
t Papal States. Christian "Union— Education—Science— Literature—Foreign In- = the a Volume: " pty vi hy A, re 4 
@ Scandinavia. telligence—Political and Religious Movements, &c. lection of the best Works of the best Authors, Foreign as well as 
4 Religion in Germany ; Ronge. *x* Prospectuses, containing the names of gentlemen who will | English, at the lowest possible prices. —Also, New Edition of Vol. L 
& Imprisonment for Peep xpedition cromintes and contribute to the Magazine, may be obtained of | comprising . 
& American oe ith Maps of the London and South | the Publishers. a xin 
%. Bellvay Invette easral, ‘and Scottish Midland Railways). Edinburgh : J. D. Lowe. London: R. Groombridge & Sons. | OSCOEF’S LIFE of LORENZO de’ MEDICT. 
* Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East. NEW MAGAZINE. r — by WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq. of the Middle 
_ onaeniie On January Ist, 1846, will be issued, with an Illustration by Phiz, = ae » op 
HE DUBLI UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE and several Wood Engravings, price 2s, Astonishingly cheap. —Economist, 
T for DECEMBER, price 24.6d.,comtaing =o T HE UNION MAGAZINE D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue}, Fleet-otreet. 
Portugal as it is: Narrative A eoten atin 5 Mad _ oe To be continued Monthly. CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. 
i to Oporto and Braga, in the Spring of 1515— Madame de Published for the Proprietors, by Madden & Malcolm, Leaden- “ort . na Se. @ 
Lisene—Raphael s Ta hs ee ee ean, hall-street ; to whom all Gemacsiadlons tor the Editor, Adver- Now ready at all Booksellers, petes = o 
James Gray. NO. Treland and erChurch. Third Article— Letter | “ements, &c. are to be addressed, YOMIC ALMANACK, 1846 ; with Twelve 
ae Henry Hallam, Esq.—A_ Song of a Pleasant Old a Just published, in an 8vo. pamphlet, Grohue Chu Jratee Hingerative of the Slane of the ini, 
3 eer . Shri ire— pt J —The <a Pl TIC iE ; NK, umerous © us' 
Fhe wife a Novelists oct Airs Hall index. se DDRESS TO THE BRITISH PUBLIC, on D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 2 
Daa William Curry, jun. & Co.; W. 8. Orr & Co. London; | + the Slanderous Articles of certain Writers in“ PUNCH,” | ———————— = a 
Duty Booksellers. directed against the Britis axp Foreicn Institvre and its Re- ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE, 
and sident Director, with a Narrative of Facts connected therewith, Now complete, in 3 large volumes, price 45s. 
This day is published, and a Personal Correspondence with its Publishers, Editors, and —sien ‘er > . - 
ARP E’S LON DON MAGAZINE. | Contributors. \ INKLES’ CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND 
S# T IL for DECEMBER, containing 64 pages, imperial . By JAMES S. BUCKINGHAM. and WALES; containing One Hundred and Eighty 
WO PAR . for DECE} a . This Pamphlet is strongly recommended to the perusal of all | views, Architectural and Picturesque, Plans, Elevations, &c. : 


‘ i y 7d. It contains a variety of F ~ ; P oe 1 : 7 
syo, with Luminated Wrapper, price eh th ix who value the freedom of the press, and who desire to preserve this . nd Descriptive Illustrations, and an Essay 
Dror ~ Se ited for Je eh, th = a wpe pren of e  apapeenen a being prostituted to the the Architectural Peculiarities of the various Buildings. “= 
will be found well suited for fe . purposes of private malice, or personal vituperation. 


; ; g ; Ww ies ig > L i » .e i. . 
traveller, or for the lending “goo =e presen’ Past Somnpesses, To be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen in Town and Country. _ —_ ae er ey erp Re - hae x ‘ 
among other papers—How to C 0 Wall ae hn ne as ae —Single Copies, Twopence ; or, One Shilling per Dozen.—The profits wy The Turrp Volume may still be had separately, price 21s, in 
Niebubr, the Historian—Woman’s Will—Sir John Fastolf—Indian | of the sale will be given to the funds of the Socicty for the Relief | Svo., and 42s, in 4to, 3 
Tradition—Lucy Cooper, an Australian Tale, written from real of Foreigners in Distress. “Surely such an illustration of some of the noblest monuments 


~A4 Night in the Forest—America and her Slave States, No. II. Published by James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly ; and Effingham | of human invention and skill must command unbounded patron- 
=i 4 bord ro Rte yg — a ee Wilson, 11, A ee tome sis ne — age. Ofthe portion before us we have little to my wat ay enol 
—The Lunatic Asy;um— . 1, 2N 0. wnecae agg ong Os ah gr ne ge eg _ see eclectic Review, 
Gagan Bret, Traits, No. L, Heapin, eduremsty £80, 4¢: | SLANDERS OF PUNCH. A Sccond Edition D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleettrect. 
Aneodotes &e. Seven eleyant Illustrations on Wood are included, four ' of Mr. BUCKINGHAM’S PAMPHLET ON THE SLAN- > — - - 
a vom being original, and produced in the highest style of art. DERS OF PUNCH will be ready for publication on Saturday, | Now ready, new and enlarged edition, price2ls. plain ; 28s. coloured, 
my the Globe—" Another new candidate for public favour, | With several additional pages, containing Refutations of the new | FI\ETE BEAUTY of the HEAVENS; containing 
wth ung on Se OO ter py general ehares- pe hey re ee neni danaes iain epen amma One Hundred and Four Scenes, beautifully coloured, repre- 
ter of its illustrations, and its cheapness of price, we think it very Ae pr yey ¥ cies - ” . | senting the principal Astronomical Phenomena, accompanied by 
iat obi, ag certainly, from the sample before us, it most | ,,T pbs had ofall Booksellers and Newsmen. price hree-pence: | gar Elementary Lectre on Astronomy, expressly adapted. fut 
decidedly merits. -_ = P " . nds of the Society Lelie Foreigners i ; “ family instruction and entertainment. 

Published by T. B. Sharpe, 15, Skinner-street, Snow-hill ; and | funds of the Society for the Relief of Foreigners in Distress By CHAS. F. BLUNT, Lecturer on Astronomy. 
























oe sokseilers in Tow . " Published by James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly; and Effingham 
sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. hs Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange. “A more acceptable present could not be devised for the young.” 
BUNSEN’S GERMAN HYMN-BOOK. Newsmen and the Trade supplied by J. Whitty, 72, Fleet-street. Art. Union, 





~ . - < “* By its aid alone a competent knowledge of astronomy may be 
WORDSWORTH'S TREATISE ON THE CHURCH—FOURTH | gained in the family circle in a few evenings, and as matter of 
EDITION. amusement.”—Atias, 


Just published, 12mo. (1032 pp. ‘ice ¥s.; or in ca 


pp.) pri If, 128, 
beet 7 BUNSEN’S GERMAN HYMN 





and PRAYER BOOK. Now ready, in post vo. price Ss. 6d. the Fourth Edition of D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 
Lately, by the same Author, HEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS, or, Instruc- SEW BOOK OF YOUTHFUL SPORTS 

Die Verfassung der Kirche der Gerkunft, (with the ; tia fee tee young Student concerning the Cuvrcn, and our ae Son. wits 400 Wasieuie 7. Gd doth 

Correspondence with the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone). 12mo. 8s, | °¥" cae CH RISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D bey oe a is. Gd. me 
Also. Canon of St. Peter's, Westminster. cas OY Ss TREASU RY of SI ORTS, PAS TIMES, 
1. Catalogue of German Theology. Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. and RECKEATIONS, including all the Games and 
® Catalogue of Greek and Latin Classics and Classical Philology Of whom may be had, by the same Author, Amvnemente 7 Te cortonsly illustrated with Engravings by 
ied toon Sthevetenve ond Wedhes Tatioen 1, Discourseson Public Education. 9s, 64. “Altogether the * Boy's Treasury’ is a fascinating present for 


drag “ : 4 2. Sermons preached at Harrow School. 8s. 6d. youth, produced in good taste, and worthy of extensive patronage. 
Williams & Norgate, German Booksellers, 14, Henrictta-street, . . Y (lus, London News, 
Covent-garden. 3. Diary in France. 6s. 6d. David Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 











MODERN BABYLON, 49, ESSEX-STREET, December, 1845. 


MEPHYSTOPHELES 
TO EVERYBODY, ESQUIRE. 


Sir,—Large as is your acquaintance, you are a stranger to mine. Permit me to amend your misfortune. No thanks, I pray. The best places at your fireside and table—the 
hand of your pretty daughter—the jocund laugh of your sensible son—with a smart panegyric and annual subscription from yourself—and I’m content. My requirement, you see, like 
your estimate of a best friend’s merit, is anything but immoderate. But to business :— 

1. You contribute to that lottery—politics—in which the prizes—few—go to knayes; the blanks—many—to you and those like you. Permit me, then, to solicit your powerful 


vote and interest for my appointment to the post of 
THE NATIONAL LEGISLATOR. 


My principles are—let me see—Yours! Reflecting on our statesmen, my axiom is—‘* Measures, not men ;” pondering on our statesmenship, my refuge is—‘‘ Men, not measures.” 
es a incorruptible, on the potato question ; and though favourable to opening the ports as long as I can command a cel/ay, am a Conservative, highly constitutional, with the 
icle of corn ; 
On the good old plan— 
That he shall catch who may, 
And he shall keep who can. 

At present you do get your penny loaf for four farthings; why then run the imminent peril of an amelioration, by Act of Parliament? On the other questions of the day, while 1 
can be as explicit as Peel, 1 will be as unpurchaseable as D'Israeli. It is my pride—common to most honourable legislators—that I shall be accessible to no influence in the universal 
World, save that of one man—my especial friend—the HIGHEST BIDDER. Leaving, in parliamentary fashion, principles for practices, I must now be allowed to express a very natural 
difficulty in dilating on my capabilities; the difficulty—so little known to Thesiger—of saying, not what I can, but what I can’t do. This little, however, I may say. I'll perform—all 
other candidates do not—their promises. Parliament I would rather not cleanse forthwith — I’m afflicted with olfactories ; but 1 pledge myself to have it dissolved next summer. I'll 
turn out Sir Robert Peel (before 12 a.m.) ; Milord Stanley I'll keep in (I’ve a new snaffle patented, and, besides, hate colonies): I'll re-superannuate Aberdeen, unless Louis Philippe 
turn honest, and pay him his salary ; and if I can overcome my horror of organic revolutions, promise to introduce some little touch of wisdom in our system of government. 

2. With rare and original perspicuity, Sir, you have made the discovery that the age is a little—a very littlke—vicious, foolish, ignorant. Now, as Monsieur Jaques says— 

** Give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanse the foul body of the infected world.” 





It is my ambition—under your auspices, Sir—to be 


THE SCHOOLMASTER OF THE AGE. 


Til remind patriots that they have a country to save as well as to sell; startle magistrates with the announcement they are not in office that 
Siienitiaadiees : pees bad Offence’s gilded head may shove by justice ;” 4 
me oe po emics to forget themselves into Christians ; teach some of our great national orators the first principles of grammar ; diffuse through the bench some little fequaintance 
Sedeeas — one ; make parsons as good as their congregations ; Old Bailey barristers not worse than their clients; in short give me all I ask—threepence a week, one shilling a month, 
tive shillings a year, for every man, woman and child in the empire, 
AND 


} y artist), if Diogenes, who to-day might search as idly as ever for his one honest man, in six months wouldn't have just #s much difficulty in findinga knave. 
finally, that I am not so uninteresting that I cannot unbend to a folly, the last character for me, as it has been for some honest traders before me, shall be that of 


THE GREAT RAILWAY DIRECTOR. 


aia T propose id ey a line of my own, and by having a station at every man’s table, to escape that interminable source of annoyance and delay—a terminus. In my project, wit 
unmatched f . it be _CAPITAL;” and power will be taken in the subscribers’ agreement to increase the amount at will. I will myself preside over a Committee of Management, 
aie San 1 4 = and literary affluence ; and the public, if found safe in the article of discernment, shall be privileged to take any number of shares they may apply for. The 
amount of tn = will be so extensive, as to entitle my project to be registered as ‘* The Great European ;” branches and extensions will be run to every available locality ; and the 
cummennted ~ eg se scegpe is flattering to the improved taste of the age. The ground has been carefully surveyed, and no difficulties have been met with which are not easily to be 
artists shall Md : : —. and skill of the distinguished staff whose services I have secured. A guarantee has been given that copies of the Company’s plans and the sections of the 
Sai nadie cer 90 uly deposited on the Board of Trade of every newsvender and bookseller on and after the 15th. Thus submitting to you my project, I obey Touchstone’s injunction, 

€ my “ honourable retreat, if not with bag and baggage, yet with scrip and scrippage.” 

1 am, Sir, with that infinite respect so proportioned to my infinite ignorance of you, your attached and faithful servant, 
*,* 7) ” Ion . ‘ MEPHYSTOPHELES. 

Bookstl ke first number of “ Mephystopheles,” lavishly illustrated, will be ready on Saturday next, December 13th, price 8d., stamped 4d. Orders to be sent to all 

ers and Newsmen, or to the Office, 49, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM CURRY, Jun. & CO. Dublin, 
LONGMAN & CO. London, 


AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


GERMAN ANTHOLOGY: a Series 
of Translations from the most Popular of the German 
Poets. By JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 2 vols. small 
8vo. cloth, 10s. Gd. 

**We cordially recommend it to all lovers of German 
literature, and to every one who can appreciate genuine 
poetry, no matter what may be its garb.”"—Dublin Review. 


THE O'DONOGHUE: a Tale of Ire- 
land Fifty Years ago. By CHARLES LEVER, Esq. In 1 
handsome vol. 8vo. with 26 Illustrations by Piz. Price 14s. 


“One of the best that have procecded from the pen of 
this lively and amusing writer."— Critic. 


ADVENTURES in the PACIFIC, 
with Observations on the Natural Productions, Manners, 
and Customs of the Natives of the various Islands: toge- 
ther with Remarks on Missionaries, British and other Resi- 
dents, &c. By JOUN COULTER, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
7s. 67. cloth. 

~p volume abounding in agreeable reading. Its descrip- 
tions of places and persons are full of colour, and drawn 
with a bold, effective touch.”—Critic. 


THE PRACTICE of ANGLING, 
particularly as regards IRELAND. By O'GORMAN. 
post Svo. with a Portrait, 21s. cloth. 


2 vols 


SKETCHES in ERRIS and NORTH- 
WEST CONNAUGHT. By the late Rev. CAESAR OTWAY. 
Second Edition, small 8vo. with lilustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

*“We need not recommend this work—it recommends 
itself to every class of readers.”—Tuait’s Magazine. 


TUE PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECTS 


or THE 


PORT PHILIP DISTRICT of NEW 
SOUTIL WALES. By CIIARLES GRIFFITII, M.A. Post 
8vo. Cs. cloth. 

“We feel a deep interest in all that pertains to Australia, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Griffith’s book 
is decidedly the best we have read on the state and pro- 
spects of that distant land.”—Seullish Guardian, 


AUSTRIA its Literary, Scientific, and 
Medical Institutions. With Notes on the present State of 
Science, and a Guide to the Hospitals and Sanatory Esta- 
blishment of Vienna. By W. R. WILDE, M.R.LA. Crown 
8vo. 9s. Gd. cloth. 


NARRATIVE of a Voyage to MA- 
PEIRA, TENERIFFE, and along the Shores of the MEDI- 
TERRANEAN, including a Visit to Algiers, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Tyre, Rhodes, Telmessus, Cyprus, and Greece. With 
Cbservations on their Climates, Natural History, &e. By 
W. R. WILDE, M.R.LA. Second Edition, enlarged. 10s. 6. 
cloth. 


A MEMOIR of the Ton. and Most 
Rev. POWER LE POER TRENCH, LAST ARCHBISHOP 
of TUAM. By the Rev. JOSEPH D’'ARCY SIRR, D.D. 
Vicar of Yoxford, Suifulik, and late Rector of Kileoleman, 
Diocese of Tuam. In 1 large vol. 8vo. with a Portrait, 2s. 
cloth. 


‘A very interesting memoir. We cordially recommend 
the book to our readers.”—Church of England Magazine. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of IRE- 
LAND from the earliest period tothe Union in 1800, Chiefly 
intended for Families and Schools. With numerous Illus- 
trations on Wood, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 





RECENT WORKS IN GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 





1. Miss Actox’s Mopern Cookery, IN ALL ITs Brancues, 
reduced to a system of Easy Practice. New Edition, 7s. 6d. 


2. Sin Ropert Apatr’s NECOTIATIONS FOR TUR PEACE OF 
ne DARDANELLES, 1808—9, 2 vols. 28s. 


3. Stn Rosert Apair’s Historical MEMOIR OF 118 Mission 
vo THE Court OF VIENNA IN 1806. 18s, 


4. Mes. Bray's Novets axp Romances. Collective Edition. 
I. Wurrr Hoops, Cs. V. Tata, Cs, 
IL. De Forx, Gs. M4 Wancricn, Cs. 
IIL. Protestant, 69, VIL. Tretawny 
1V. Fitz or Fitz-Fonp, 6s. VILL. Trrars of THe Heart, ¢s, 
*y* Vols. IX. and X., completing the Series, on January 1, and 
February 1, 1846. 


Lapy CaLcot?’s ScripTuRE HERBAL. 
tions, 25s, 


With 120 Mlustra- 


a 


6. Toe Cottectan's Guipe; or, Recollections of College 
Days. By 4*** xtx*x, BLA. 10s, €d, 


Dn. F. Parnot’s Jovgxty To Ararat. Edited by W. D. 

Cooter, Esq. Map and Woodcuts. 14s, 

— oo Ww ov forms Vol. I. of Mr. , Gockar 's New Collec- 

tion of Foreign Voyages and Travels—* The World Surveyed 

in the xl Xth ‘Century.’ 

8. Miss CosteiLo’s Ross GARDEN oF PErsIA—A Series of 
Translations from the Persian Poets. Illuminated in the 
Oriental style. 18s.; bound in morocco, 31s. bd. 

9. DAHLMANN’s History or THE Enctlism Revoivtioy. 
Translated by H. Evans Lioyp, Esq. 10s, €d, 

10. Tus Rev. Taomas DALz’s Domestic Liturgy AND FAMILY 
CUAPLAIN. (4t Christmas, 

11. Russta. By the Marquis De Ccstiyg. Translated from 

the French. 2ad Edition, 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 


~ 





12. M. De Srrzececsi’s PuysicaL Description or NEW 
Sovru Watzs axp Van Diemwen’s Lanp, Map and Plates. 
2s, 


13. Duxtor’s History or Fiction. 3rd Edition. 
in One Volume. 15s, 


14. Lapy CuHaries Firzroy’s ScriptvRAL CONVERSATIONS 
BETWEEN CHARLES AND lls Motuer, 4s, 6d, 


15. Tne Rev. 


Complete 


CHARLES Forstear’s Historica, GEOGRAPHY 
or AraBiA. 2 vols. Maps, 30s, 

16. Tuk Rev. Coantes Forster’s Lire AND LETTERS OF 
Lisnor Jens. 2nd Edition. Portrait. 1€s, 


17. Mas. Grant's LETTERS FROM THE + eee Gth Edi- 
21 


tion, with Notes and Additions. 2 vols. 

18. Mus. GRant’s Memoir AND ConresponpeNnce. Edited by 
her Son. 2nd Edition. 3 vols. Portrait, 31s. Gd, 

19. ITAustep’s Lire AND Ties oF Ricwarp THE TuIRD, as 
Puke of Gloucester and Kiag of England, 2 vols. Portrait, 
Illustrations, 30s. 

20. Mason Sir W. C, Harris's Wienianns or JEratopia, 
AND Restpence AT Sxoa, 2nd Edition, 3 yols. Map, Illus- 
trations, 42s, 

21, BarBara Tlawrs’s Tates oF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
Inpians. Frontispiece, 6s. 

22. Mr. G, P. R. Jamezs’s History or tak Lire or Epwarp 
Tur Piack Prince. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. Map, 15s. 

23. Lonp Jerrrey’s Coytnisutions To ‘Tue EpINBURGH 
Review.’ 4 vols, 18s, 











24. Mrs. Lovpon’s Lapy’s Country Companion; or, How to 
Enjoy a Country Life rationally. New Ldition, Lllustra- 
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REVIEWS 


Olirer Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, with 
Elucidations by Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. 
Chapman & Hall. 

Turs, notwithstanding the perverse eccentricities 

of the author's style, is a worthy and manly 

book. The matter of which it treats, moreover, 
is of such importance as to leave no space for 
criticism on mere manner. It is true that Mr. 

Carlyle’s opinions of Oliver Cromwell’s character 

have been for some time well enough defined 

and known; still they came in questionable 
shapes, and no one could decide how much was 
to be attributed to “ hero-worship,”’ and how 
much to the force of testimony. Whether or 
not we were to accept Cromwell's history as 
“the culminating point of Protestantism,” and 
then the “ French revolution as the end of the 
drama which commenced with Luther’s Refor- 
mation,” these were the two assumptions of 
which proof, at least on the former, was not 
only deficient, but to which most historical com- 
pilations were contrary. Until such evidence 
was rendered, there was much in the statement 
that looked like rhapsody,—much that seemed 
said for the purpose of supporting the writer’s 
main proposition, that ‘all Greatness is Enthu- 
siasm,” and exhibiting his hero as ‘‘a human 
eidolon of divineinspiration,’’ privileged for atime 
to dispense with conventional right and wrong 
in favour of principles which, though eternal in 
themselves, have their periods of manifestation 
in the world. This theory was so evident, that 
there were grounds for suspecting some super- 
stition, some idolatry (iconoclastic as, in other 
respects, the tendency of the argument was), 
with which it would be difficult to find facts that 
could without violence harmonize. Knowing, 
also, the evils that belong naturally to all “ hero- 
worship,” and how men have been fain, from time 
to time, to turn away from all such mere images 
of greatness, and approach the idea itself in 
their own immediate personalities, and realize it, 
each for himself, by individual intuition; and 
feeling that men were only free so far as they 
could do this and no further ; nay, that this is 
what they really have struggled for in all revo- 
lutions, though the issue has, in every one, 
hitherto fallen short of that ‘ consummation” 
so “ devoutly to be wished :”-——we were dissatis- 
fied with any mode of argument or illustration 
that stopped at this half-way house on the road 
of human progress, and cautiously suspended 
opinion on specific allegations until we could 
have proof. Such proof on this one assumption 

Mr. Carlyle has, in this book, undertaken to 

furnish. 

Some part of the theory above mentioned we 
suspect Mr. Carlyle himself has found reason to 
modify; indecd, the present volumes are not 
without instances. Whatever be our admiration 
of the hero Cromwell, our faith, it seems, is 
hot now to rest in him, but to look beyond him; 
nay, the error of Cromwell's life (if it had an 
error,) was that he suffered such faith, on his 
own part, to rest in himself and in his cause, 
little thinking that Puritanism, like other sys- 
tems of thought or action, was perishable. With 
his fuller knowledge, however, Mr. Carlyle finds 
it impossible to acquiesce in such a delusion, 
and must needs solve, for his own satisfaction at 
least, the question “ Why Puritanism should 
hot continue ?"—which question, too, he answers 
> his own peculiar way. “My friend, Puri- 
— was not the Complete Theory of this 

ense Universe ; no, only a part thereof! To 

Me it seems, in my hours of hope, as if the Des- 

*s meant something grander with England 





than even Oliver Protector did! We will not 
quarrel with the Destinies; we will work as we 
can towards the fulfilment of them.” Mr. Car- 
lyle has judged wisely in thus compromising his 
quarrel with such high powers ; though it had 
been wiser if he had shown this reserve before 
issuing his declaration of war. However this 
may be, clearly enough he now tells us that he 
has ceased “ to take refuge in the Past,” and be- 
come willing to believe that ‘the Future is pos- 
sible,”—that, in a word, “if it please Heaven, 
these Two Hundred Years of universal Cant in 
Speech, with so much Cotton Spinning, Coal 
Boring, Commercing, and other valuable Sin- 
cerity of Work going on the while, shall not be 
quite lost to us! Our Cant will vanish, our 
whole baleful, cunningly compacted Universe of 
Cant, as does a heavy Nightmare Dream. We 
shall awaken, and find ourselves in a world 
greatly widened.” The italics are Mr. Carlyle’s, 
not ours, and thus, in many words, he states 
what we have stated a hundred times in few :— 
There is human Progress socially as well as indi- 
vidually. 

So much seemed needful for insight into the 
principle of the book. As to its form, it con- 
sists of such Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell as Mr. Carlyle has been able anywhere 
and anyhow to find—carefully printed and edited 
with unexampled pains, the whole of them being 
re-punctuated, re-spelled, re-arranged in sen- 
tences and paragraphs, interpolated and illus- 
trated so as make it next to impossible for the 
reader to misunderstand their purport, or remain 
in ignorance of their general relations to his- 
torical events. The result is obtained in such 
perfection as clearly to demonstrate that the 
labour of obtaining it was indeed a labour of 
love. Itis, moreover, valuable from the consi- 


deration that the whole mass of matter, but for | 


this extraordinary manipulation of it, would 
have been unreadable, since not a single line of 
it was ever designed for literary publication, 
much less for polite reading; but all is, when 
properly characterized, dry, hard and technical, 
as befits records that relate to business and busi- 
ness only, aiming rather at clearness of style 
than ornament, and hastily expressing itself in 
the readiest, not the choicest, phrases. The 
want of attraction in such papers naturally leads 
to an oblivion of their contents—has led to it in 
this instance; nor would Mr. Carlyle’s merely 
reprinting them in a correct form have induced 
their perusal ; it is the manner in which he has 
set them that now makes them lustrous with 
meaning, so as not only to be available for refer- 
ence, but actually to be popularly readable as 
dramatic presentations of a character able and 
worthy to sway the destinies of an empire. 

This is high praise, but it is deserved: there 
is, however, one drawback to it—one which 
stands in the way of its dramatic truth—a want 
of antagonism. We see Cromwell in these pages ; 
but we do not see Charles, save as a mere sha- 
dow hovering in the background of events—nay, 
we scarcely seeanybody else. We have the docu- 
ments about Cromwell at full—more than at full, 
‘with elucidations;"’ but the other persons of the 
scene are cut down to mere shreds ; even worse 
—enxhibited as shreds in grotesque attitudes, on 
occasions when, in reality, they made a digni- 
fied appearance. Take, for example, some parts 
of the account given by Mr. Carlyle of the Par- 
liamentary deputation that so frequently met 
Cromwell in discussion on the propriety of his 





the reader will conceive speaking for the space of 
half an hour: ‘ May it please your Highness,’ 
Hum-m-m! Drum-m-m! ‘Upon due consideration 
you shall find that the whole body of the Law is 
carried upon this wheel’ of the Chief Magistrate 
being called King. Hum-m-m! [ Monotonous hum- 
ming for ten minutes.| * The title of Protector is not 
limited by any rule of Law that I understand ;’ the 
title of King iss Hum-m-m! King James wanted 
to change his Title, and that only from King of 
England to King of Great Britain; and the Parlia- 
ment could not consent, so jealous were they of new 
titles bringing new unknown powers. Much depends 
upon atitle! The Long Parliament once thought 
of changing its Title to Representative of the People ; 
but durst not. Hum-m-m! ‘ Nolumus Leges Anglia 
mutari.2 Drum-m-m! ‘Vox populi: it is the voice 
of the Three Nations that offers your Highness this 
Title’? Drum-m-m!"——Such, in abbreviated 
shape, is the substance of Lenthall’s Specch for us.” 

The Protector’s speech follows this contemp- 
tuous abridgment, not only at large, but assisted 
with all the “means and appliances,” towards 
its illustration, which the editor can bring to 
bear upon it. There is, evidently, a want of 
preparation in this mangot treating a theme 
—a want of co-presence of opposite forces—so 
that Cromwell would seem thereby to live and 
act like a magician—like one who cast no sha- 
dow, and moved in no resisting medium: an 
unnatural position, which unnecessarily involves 
our judgment of him in difficulties. Accord- 
ingly, we must never forget that the case before 
us is an ex parte one, wanting the counteracting 
evidence, yet claiming an atlirmative decision— 
requiring a true bill to be found, touching not 
the guilt, but the innocence of the party on trial ; 
therefore, necessarily, in the absence of every 
witness qualified to speak to the former charge, 
and grounded only on testimony in favour of 
character. This, we repeat, must be strictly 
borne in mind, as we go along. ‘The author, no 
doubt, has his apology. The two volumes be- 
fore us are passing thick ; another thicker one, 
at least, would have been required to have 
avoided these deficiencies. Besides we gather, 
from certain intimations, that Mr. Carlyle has, 
indeed, written “a life of Oliver Cromwell,’ 
which he has suppressed in favour of this pub- 
lication—to the perfection of which this publica- 
tion itself, perhaps, may condvce ; and which, 
therefore, we may look forward to, and expect 
to obtain, finally, in more complete and better 
considered state, than if it had preceded or sub- 
stituted the present valuable collection of docu- 
ments—valuable so far as it goes, but, never- 
theless, one-sided and ex parte ;— quite as much 
so as Lord Clarendon’s fTistory, but not, like 
that, inaccurate. 

Mr. Carlyle speaks with scorn of all (save one) 
preceding biographers of Cromwell, designating 
them by names of obloquy, such as ‘“ Carrion 
Heath ;" “veverendimbecile Mark Noble,” &c.; 
likewise of previous collections, such as Rush- 
worth’s, Whitlocke’s, Nalson’s, and Thurloe’s, 
he speaks as “lumber-mountains” and “ shot- 
rubbish :” nor is his estimate of the historian 
much higher. Of Clarendon we already know 
his opinion. ‘The histories and biographies 
written of this Cromwell,” said he, “ written in 
shallow sceptical generations that could not 
know nor conceive of a deep believing man, are 
far more obscure than Cromwell's speeches, you 
look through them only into the infinite vague 
of black and the inane. ‘Heats and jealousies,’ 
says Lord Clarendon himself, ‘ heats and jea- 
lous’—mere crabbed whims, theories and 


assuming the title of king. This is the manner ! crotchets; these induced slow, sober, quiet 
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verdict of History; and readers must accordingly 
form themselves not merely into a grand jury, 
but into a high court of appeal for hearing it. ‘To 
do this properly they must consider it in com- 
bination with such verdict and its bases. For 
our own parts, we had, more than a quarter of a 
century since, and after a careful examination, 
come tothe conclusion that the verdict was pro- 
nounced in the absence of evidence which might 
and should have been produced; and that it 
must be reversed. 


On more than one occasion, Oliver Cromwell 
gave some particular, though not a full, account 
of himself. It will be both interesting and in- 
structive to extract something of this—the mat- 
ter between brackets and in italics being edito- 
rial interpolations—some of which we would 
Siltediy lane dispensed with. 

“Twas by birth a Gentleman; living neither in 
any considerable height, nor yet in obscurity. I have 
been called to several employments in the Nation: 
To serve in Parliament, * and others;’ and,—not to 
be over-tedious,—I did endeavour to discharge the 
duty of an honest man, in those services, to God and 
His People’s Interestyand to the Commonwealth ; 
having, when time was, a competent acceptation in 
the hearts of men,and some evidences thereof. I resolve 
not to recite the times and occasions and opportuni- 
ties, which have been appointed me by God to serve 
Him in; nor the presence and blessings of God 
therein bearing testimony to me. [Well said, and 
well foreborne to be said!] Having had some occa- 
sions to see, together with my own brethren and 
countrymen, a happy period put to our sharp Wars 
and contests with the then common Enemy, I hoped, 
in a private capacity, to have reaped the fruit and 
benefit, together with my brethren, of our hard 
labours and hazards: the enjoyment, to wit, of Peace 
and Liberty, and the privileges of a Christian and a 
Man, in some equality with others, according as it 
should please the Lord to dispense unto me. And 
when, I say, God had put an end to our Wars, or at 
least brought them to a very hopeful issue, very near 
an end,—after Worcester Fight,—I came up to 
London to pay my service and duty to the Parlia- 
ment which then sat; hoping that all minds would 
have been disposed to answer what seemed to be the 
mind of God, namely, To give peace and rest to His 
People, and especially to those who had bled more 
than others in the carrying on of the Military affairs, 
—I was much disappointed of my expectation. For 
the issue did not prove so. [Suppressed murmurs 
from Bradshaw and Company.| Whatever may be 
boasted or misrepresented, it was not so, not so! I 
can say, in the simplicity of my soul, I love not, I 
love not,—I declined it in my former Speech,—I say, 
I love not torake into sores, or to discover nakedness ! 
The thing I drive at is this: I say to you, I hoped 
to have had leave, ‘ for my own part,’ to retire to a 
private life. I begged to be dismissed of my charge ; 
I begged it again and again;—and God be Judge 
between me and all men if I lie in this matter! 
[Groans from Dryasdust, scarcely audible, in the deep 
silence.|_ That I lie not in matter of fact, is known 
to very many [* Hum-m-m!’ Look of * Yea!’ from 
the Military Party.]: but whether I tell a lie in my 
heart, I say the Lord be Judge. Let uncharitable 
men, who measure others by themselves, judge as they 
please. As to the matter of fact I say it is true. 
As to the ingenuity and integrity of my heart 
in that desire,—I do appeal as before upon the truth 
of that also!__—But I could not obtain ‘what I 
desired,’ what my soul longed for. And the plain 
truth is, I did afterwards apprehend some were of 
opinion (such the difference of their judgment from 
mine), That it could not well be. I confess I am in 
some strait to say what I could say, and what is true, 
of what then followed. I pressed the Parliament, 
asa Member, To period themselves;—once and again, 
and again, and ten, nay twenty times over. I told 
them,—for I knew it better than any one man in the 
Parliament could know it; because of my manner 
of life, which had led me everywhere up and down 
the Nation, thereby giving me to see and know the 
temper and spirits of all men, and of the best of 
men,—that the Nation loathed their sitting. [J/2sel- 
rig, Scott and others looking very grim. | [knewit. And, 


so far as I could discern, when they were dissolved, 
there was not so much as the barking of a dog, or 
any general and visible repining at it! [How astonish- 
ing there should not have been!| You are not a few 
here present who can assert this as well as myself. 
And that there was high cause for their dissolution, 
is most evident: not only in regard there was a just 
fear of that Parliament’s perpetuating themselves, 
but because it ‘ actually’ was their design. ‘ Yes;’ 
had not their heels been trod upon by importunities 
from abroad, even to threats, I believe there never 
would have been ‘ any’ thoughts of rising, or of going 
out of that Room, to the world’s end. I myself was 
sounded, and, by no mean persons [O Sir Harry 
Vane !], tempted ; and proposals were made me to 
that very end; That the Parliament might be thus 
perpetuated ; that the vacant places might be sup- 
plied by new elections;—and so continue from 
generation to generation. I have declined, I 
have declined very much, to open these things to you. 
[ What nobleman would not, your Highness ?) But, hay- 
ing proceeded thus far, I must tell you ‘this also :’ 
That poor men, under this arbitrary power, were 
driven, like flocks of sheep, by forty in the morning ; 
to the confiscation of goods and estates ; without any 
man being able to give a reason why two of them had 
deserved to forfeit a shilling! I tell you the truth. 
And my soul, and many persons, whom I see in this 
place, were exceedingly grieved at these things ; and 
knew not which way to help them,except by our 
mournings, and giving our negatives when occasion 
served.—I have given you but a taste of miscarriages 
‘that then were.’ I am confident you have had 
opportunities to hear much more of them ; for nothing 
was more obvious. It’s true this will be said, That 
there was a remedy endeavoured: To put an end to 
this Perpetual Parliament, by giving us a future 
Representative. How that was gotten, by what 
importunities that was obtained, and how unwillingly 
yielded unto, is well known. ‘ But’ what was this 
remedy? It was a seeming willingness to give us 
Successive Parliaments. And what was ‘the nature 
of’ that Succession? It was, That when one Parlia- 
ment had left its seat, another was to set down imme- 
diately in the room thereof, without any caution to 
avoid what was the real danger, namely, Perpetuating 
of the same ‘ men in’ Parliaments. Which is a sore, 
now, that will ever be running, so long as men are 
ambitiousand troublesome,—ifa remedy be not found. 
Nay, at best what will such a remedy amount to? 
It is a conversion of a Parliament that would have 
been and was Perpetual, to a Legislative Power 
Always Sitting ! [Which, however, consists of different 
men, your Highness!] And so the liberties and 
interests and lives of people not judged by any cer- 
tain known Laws and Power, but by an arbitrary 
Power ; which is incident and necessary to Parlia- 
ments [So/] By an arbitrary Power, I say: to 
make men’s estates liable to confiscation, and their 
persons to imprisonment,—sometimes ‘ even’ by laws 
made after the fact committed ; often by the Parlia- 
ment assuming to itself to give judgment both in 
capital and criminal things, which in former times 
was not known to exercise such a judicature. This, 
I suppose, was the case ‘then before us.’ And, in 
my opinion, the remedy was fitted to the disease! 
Especially coming in the rear of a Parliament 
which had so exercised its power and authority 
as that Parliament had done but immediately 
before. Truly I confess,—upon these grounds, and 
with the satisfaction of divers other persons who 
saw nothing could be had otherwise,—that Par- 
liament was dissolved [Not a doubt of it !]: and we, 
desiring to see if a few might have been called 
together for some short time who might put the 
nation into some way of certain settlement,—did call 
those Gentlemen [ The Little Parliament; we remember 
them !] out of the several parts of the Nation. And 
as I have appealed to God before you already,— 
though it be a tender thing to make appeals to God, 
yet in such exigencies as these I trust it will not 


offend His Majesty; especially to make them before | 


Persons that know God, and know what conscience 
is, and what it is to ‘lie before the Lord!’ 
As a principal end in calling that Assembly was the 
settlement of the Nation, so a chief end to myself 
was to lay down the Power which was in my hands. 
[ Hum-m-m!] I say to you again, in the Presence of 





that God who hath blessed, and been with me in all 





I say, | 


my adversities and successes: That was, as to myself 
my greatest end! [Your Highness—?— And Gog 
with you ancients is not a fabulous polite Hearsa 
but a tremendous all-irradiating Fact of Facts, not : 
be ‘lied before’ without consequences ?] A desire 
perhaps, I am afraid, sinful enough, To be quit of 
the Power God had most clearly by His Providence 
put into my hands, before He called me to lay it 
down ; before those honest ends of our fighting were 
attained and settled.—I say, the Authority I had in 
my hand being so boundless as it was,—for, by Act of 
Parliament, I was General of all the Forces in the 
three Nations of England, Scotland, and Ireland: 
in which unlimited condition I did not desire to live 
a day,—we called that Meeting, for the ends before 
expressed. What the event and issue of that Meet. 
ing was, we may sadly remember. It hath much 
teaching in it, and I hope will make us all wiser for 
the future! But, ‘in short,’ that Meeting not suo 
ceeding, as I already said unto you, and giving such 
a disappointment to our hopes, I shall not now make 
any repetition thereof: only the result was, That 
they came and brought to mea Parchment, signed by 
very much the major part of them ; expressing their 
re-delivery and resignation of the power and authority 
that had been committed to them back again into my 
hands. And I cansay it, in the presence of divers persong 
here, who do know whether I lie in that [ Hum-m-m ‘, 
That I did not know one tittle of that Resignation 
‘of theirs,’ till they all came and brought it, and 
delivered it into my hands. Of this also there are 
in this presence many witnesses. [Yes, many are 
convinced of it,—some not.] I received this Resigna- 
tion ; having formerly used my endeavours and per- 
suasions to keep them together. Observing their 
differences, I had thought it my duty to give advice 
to them, that so I might prevail with them for 
union. But it had the effect I told you; and I had 
my disappointment. When this proved so, we were 
exceedingly to seek how to settle things for the 
future. My ‘ own’ Power was again, by this resigna- 
tion, ‘become’ as boundless and unlimited as before; 
all things being subjected to arbitrariness ; and my- 
self, ‘ the only constituted authority that was left,’ a 
person having power over the three Nations, without 
bound or limit set ;—and all Government, upon the 
matter, being dissolved ; all civil administration at 
an end—as will presently appear. [‘ 4 grave situa- 
tion: but who brought us to it?’ murmur my Lord 
Bradshaw and a 
This extract is along one; nevertheless it is 
needful to give another of the same tendency :— 
“TI am a man standing in the Place I am in 
[Clearly, your Highness]; which Place I undertook 
not so much out of hope of doing any good, as out 
of a desire to prevent mischief and evil [ Note this],— 
which I did see was imminent on the Nation. I say, 
we wererunning headlong into confusion and disorder, 
and would necessarily ‘have’ run into blood; and I 
was passive to those that desired me to undertake 
the Place which I now have. [With tones, with a 
look of sorrow, solemnity and nobleness; the brave 
Oliver !] A Place, I say, not so much of doing good, 
—which a man lawfully may, if he deal deliberately 
with God and his own conscience,—a man may (I 
say) lawfully, if he deal deliberately with God and 
his own conscience; and man may lawfully, as the 
case may be (though it is a very tickle case), desire 
a Place to do good in! [Window once more into his 
Highness! ‘ Tickle’ is the old form of TICKLISH: ‘a 
tickle case indeed, his Highness candidly allows : yet 
a case which does occur,—shame and woe to him, the 
poor cowardly Pedant, tied up in cobwebs and tape- 
thrums, that neglects it when it does !] 1 profess! 
had not that apprehension, when I undertook the 
Place, that I could so much do good; but I did 


‘think I might prevent imminent evil_—And there. 


fore I am not contending for one ‘name’ compared 
with another ;—and therefore have nothing to answer 
to any arguments that were used for preferring ‘ the 
name’ Kingship to Protectorship. For I should 
almost think any ‘name’ were better than my 
‘Name;’ and I should altogether think any person 
fitter than I am for such business ; [ Your Highness? 
—But St. Paul too professed himself * the chief ¢ 
sinners,’ —and has not been altogether thought to* cant 
in doing so!j)—and I compliment not, God knows 
it! But this I should say, That I do think, you, ia 
the settling of the peace and liberties of this Nation, 
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jes as loud upon you as ever Nation did for 


ich cr : 
poet a that may beget a consistence, ‘ought to 
send to that;’ otherwise the Nation will fall in 


pieces! And in that, so far as I can, I am ready to 
serve not as a King but as Coastable ‘if you like! 
For truly I have, as before God, often thought that 
I could not tell what my business was, nor what I 
was in the place I stood in, save comparing myself 
to a good Constable set to keep the peace of the 
Parish. [Hear his Highness ! ] And truly this hath 
been my content and satisfaction in the troubles I 
have undergone, That you yet have peace. Why 
now, truly,—if I may advise,—I wish to God you 
may but be so happy as to keep the peace still! If 
ou cannot attain to such perfection as to accom- 
plish this ‘that we are now upon,’ I wish to God 
we may still have peace,—that I do! But ‘the 
fruits of righteousness’ are shown in ‘meekness;’ 
a better thing than we are aware of !— —Isay there- 
fore, I do judge for myself there is no such necessity 
of this Name of King; for the other Names may do 
aswell. I judge for myself. I must say a little (I 
think I have somewhat of conscience to answer as to 
the matter), why I cannot undertake this Name. 
We are now fairly entered upon the Second head of 
method.) And truly I must needs go a little out of 
the way, to come to my reasons. And you will be 
able to judge of them when I have told you them. 
And I shall deal seriously, as before God. If you 
do not all of you, I am sure some of you do, and it 
behoves me to say that I do, * know my calling from 
the first to this day.’ I was a person who, from my 
first employment, was suddenly preferred and lifted 
up from lesser trusts to greater; from my first being 
a Captain of a Troop of Horse; and did labour as 
well as I could to discharge my trust; and God 
blessed me ‘therein’ as it pleased Him. And I did 
truly and plainly,—and in a way of foolish simplicity, 
as it was judged by a very great and wise man, and 
good men too,—desire to make my instruments help 
me in that work, And I will deal plainly with you: 
I hada very worthy Friend then ; and he was a very 
noble person, and I know his memory is very grateful 
to all—Mr. John Hampden. [Hear, hear ;—a 
notable piece of History!| At my first going out into 
this engagement, I saw our men were beaten at every 
hand, I did indeed ; and desired him that he would 
make some additions to my Lord Essex’s Army, of 
some new regiments; and I told him I would be 
serviceable to him in bringing such men in as I 
thought had a spirit that would do something in the 
work, This is very true that I tell you; God knows 
Ilie not. ‘ Your troops,’ said I, ‘are most of them 
old decayed serving-men, and tapsters, and such 
kind of fellows; and,’ said I, ‘their troops are Gen- 
tlemen’s sons, younger sons and persons of quality : 
do you think that the spirits of such base and mean 
fellows will ever be able to encounter gentlemen, 
that have honour and courage and resolution in 
them? Truly I did represent to him in this manner 
conscientiously; and truly I did tell him: ‘You 
must get men of a spirit: and take it not ill what I 
say,—I know you will not, —of a spirit that is likely 
togo on as far as gentlemen will go:—or else you 
will be beaten still.” I told him so; I did truly. 
He wasa wise and worthy person ; and he did think 
that I talked a good notion, but an impracticable 
one, [Very natural in Mr. Hampden, if I recollect 
him well, your Highness! With his close thin lips, 
and very vigilant eyes; with his clear official under- 
standing ; lively sensibilities to ‘ unspotied character,’ 
safe courses,’ Sc. §c. A very brave man: but for- 
midably thick-quilted, and with pincer-lips,and eyes very 
vigilant.— Alas, there is no possibility for poor Colum- 
bus at any of the Public Offices, till once he become an 
Actuality, and say, ‘ Here 1s the America I was telling 
you of") Truly I told him I could do somewhat 
init. I did so—‘did this somewhat: and truly I 
must needs say this to you, ‘The result was,’—im- 
pute it to what you please,—I raised such men as 
had the fear of God before them, as made some 
conscience of what they did; [ The Ironsides; yea!] 
and from that day forward, I must say to you, they 
Were never beaten, and wherever they were engaged 
against the enemy, they beat continually. [Yea !] 
And truly this is matter of praise to God :—and it 
th some instruction in it, To own men who are 
religious and godly. And so many of them as are 
Peaceably and honestly and quietly disposed to live 





within ‘ rules of’ Government, and will be subject to 
those Gospel rules of obeying Magistrates and living 
under Authority—[Sentence catches fire abruptly, 
and explodes here|—I reckon no Godliness without 
that circle! Without that spirit, let it pretend what 
it will, it is diabolical, ijt is devilish, it is from dia- 
bolical spirits, from the depth of Satan’s wickedness 
—[ Checks himseif| Why truly I need not say more 
than to apply all this ‘to the business we have in 
hand.’ * * Truly the Providence of God hath laid 
aside this title of King providentially de facto: and 
that not by sudden humour or passion ; but it hath 
been by issue of as great deliberation as ever was in 
a Nation. It hath been by issue of Ten or Twelve 
Years Civil War, wherein much blood hath been 
shed. I willnot dispute the justice of it when it was 
done; nor need I tell you what my opinion is in the 
case were it de novo to be done. [Somewhat grim 
expression of face, your Highness!| But if it be at 
all disputable; and a man comesand finds that God 
in His severity hath not only eradicated a whole 
Family, and thrust them out of the land, for reasons 
best known to Himself, but also hath made the issue 
and close of that to be the very eradication of a 
Name or Title —! Which de facto is ‘ the case.’ It 
was not done by me, nor by them that tendered me 
the Government I now act in: it was done by the 
Long Parliament,—that was it. And God hath 
seemed Providential, ‘seemed to appear asa Pro- 
vidence,’ not only in striking at the Family but at 
the Name. And, as I said before, it is blotted out: 
it isathing cast out by an Act of Parliament; it 
hath been kept out to this day. And as Jude saith, 
in another case, speaking of abominable sins that 
should be in the Latter Times,—he doth farther say, 
when he comes to exhort the Saints, he tells them, 
—they should ‘hate even the garments spotted with 
the flesh.’ I beseech you think not that I bring this 
as an argument to prove anything. God hath seemed 
so to deal with the Persons and the Family that He 
blasted the very Title. And you know when a man 
comes, @ parte post, to reflect, and see this done, this 
Title laid in the dust,—I confess I can come to no 
other conclusion. [‘ But that God seems to have 
blasted the very Title ;’—this, however, is felt to need 
some qualifying.| The like of this may make a strong 
impression upon such weak men as I am;—and 
perhaps upon weaker men (if there be any such) it 
will make a stronger. I will not seek to set up that 
which Providence hath destroyed, and laid in the 
dust; I would not build Jericho again! And this is 
somewhat to me, and to my judgment and my con- 
science. This, in truth, it is this that hath an awe 
upon my spirit. [Hear!] And I must confess, as 
the times are,—they are very fickle, very uncertain, 
nay, God knows you had need have a great deal of 
faith to strengthen you in your work, you had need 
look at Settlement !—I would rather I were in my 
grave than hinder you in anything that may be for 
Settlement of the Nation. For the nation needs it, 
never needed it more! And therefore, out of the 
love and honour I bear you, I am forever bound 
whatever becomes of me, to do‘ what is best for that,’ 
—‘and’ I am forever bound to acknowledge you 
have dealt most honourably and worthily with me, 
and lovingly, and have had respect for one who 
deserves nothing.” 

Such is, in part, Oliver Cromwell’s own state- 
ment of his case. With this, for the present, 
we must conclude. So much appears to us 
needful, as introductory to anything like serious 
examination of a subject so important in ever 
point of view in which it can be considered, 
whether political, religious, or moral. The in- 
terests involved in the discussion are vital, 
affecting equally individuals and society, and 
—— inquiries into the laws which regu- 
ate the formation of public opinions, the rise 
and fall of institutions, the origin of autho- 
rity, and the destinies of nations. 





The Lord of Burghley. A Play, in Five Acts. 
Churton. 

A play or poem may excite interest without 

possessing either great dramatic or poetic ex- 

cellence; nay, there is a class of such produc- 

tions whose place is well defined and limited 








in the scale of intellectual rank. Yet the Hey- 
woods, the Southernes, and the Otways, nay, even 
the Lilloes, have, and maintain, their position ; 
and the Kotzebues and the Bulwers attract 
audiences still, by the mere force of pathetic 
situation. In the play before us, there is little 
of the last in the stage sense of the word; and 
we are glad of this fact, since it enables us to 
estimate the performance without theatrical 
reference; but there is something in it which, 
in the closet, is productive of similar effects. 
The poetical execution, especially in the first 
act, has some resemblance to Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles’s manner ; but there are puerilities of 
which he could not have been guilty ; and even 
this faint likeness soon vanishes, and we get a 
more independent style, which, though mixed 
with commonplaces, gradually clears itself. 
This imitative spirit, and these puerilities, with 
the extreme simplicity of the plot and treatment, 
are, we suspect, the offspring of inexperience, 
and not even the latter of Art, though it might 
easily be mistaken for such. Thus it is that 
extremes meet. The old Ballad and Mr. Ten- 
nyson have made the reader acquainted with 
the story as here told. The Lord of Burghley 
has sojourned for some time with Farmer Well« 
brook as Master Frankland, a poor artist; and 
has evidently won the heart of one of his 
daughters, Alice, and turned the head of another, 
Kate. Of the former, he has painted the -~ 
trait, and glad is the farmer when he finds it 
finished and sent off to its — purchaser ; 
—so much it makes his daughter to look like 
a lady, and so well calculated, therefore, is it 
for encouraging vanity and presumption. The 
character of the yeoman Holwell, the lover of 
Kate, is skilfully sketched; and the scene in 
which the disguised lord and Alice ascertain 
the state of their own hearts, has a touch of 
beauty. The following passage on the names 
of flowers, is sufficiently sweet, though it suffers, 
of course, by the association it suggests with 
Perdita’s unforgetable description in ‘The 
Winter’s Tale’ :— 
1 know not who stood sponsors for the names ; 

But sure they matched each flower most happily 

In nature’s first-made marriage—as the pansy, 

Called love-in-idleness, the golden locks, 

The ladysmock that decks the standing pool, 

The rich rose-ruby, modest speedwell, pink 

As lids of blue-eyed girls, the stately bells 

Young rustics in these parts call lords and ladies, 

The snowdrop shivering in the icy crown 

Of winter now grown old, the cuckoo-pint, 

That with the swallow peering, sings a lay 

Of long calm evenings and bright-blossomed spring, 

The herb that serves Saint John then grown a flower 

When Midsummer days wax sultriest: As the year 

Declines and Autumn mellows, come in stars 

Of Beth’lem, amaranths and grave passion-flowers, 

Leading with winter's march the pensive thought 

To soberness and the pages of the Creed. 

Oh there’s no time nor stage, or of the year, 

Or of man’s calendar of life and death, 

Of birth and burial, but the peasant’s heart 

Hath gone to nature's garland for a book, 

And writ his almanac in blooming buds. 

Frankland is, however, selfish in his affections. 
That he may be sure that he is loved for himself 
alone, and not for his fortunes, he conceals his 
rank, and induces the maiden to elope with him ; 
no leave taken, no parent’s consent requested : 
for which furtive proceeding, punishment and 
remorse await both in the sequel. Then comes 
the scene which, in the ballad, is so pathetically 
affecting. Poor Alice is brought home by her 
husband as to the mansion of another—a palace 
to which he has gained admission by bribing the 


“ 


| servants that his bride may gratify her curiosity, 


in examining the riches of the place. We extract 
a passage or two :— 

Ay, we all love 
To walk at will in great men’s parks, without 
The burden of their state. Oft do I think 
Wayfaring travellers the real owners there: 
And the true landlord but a careful steward, 
Planting the trees ‘neath which the stranger basks, 
And building tall and battlemented piles 
He not himself inhabits—Sumptuous fortune 
Liyes in repute, and envy’s hungry eye ; 
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And is at best the rich embossed chalice, 
Whereout another drinks the nectar, not 
He who paid for the chasing. 

* ; 


* ok 

They call this chamber 
The stateliest of the galleries. 
~ Alice. Rich indeed: 
A @azzling blaze of tissue and gold plate. 
But the poor mortals who must live in it! 
One would as soon go dressed up every day 
In pall and sceptre ; or breathe no fresh air 
Save perfumed essences.—For the use of life, 
Much greatness is too grand. 

Frank. Oh not for the occasion 
First furnished, with some cost I grant, this room. 
These hangings—gold and silk shot cunningly ; 
So that ten thousand bright prismatic lights 
Play from them in a cloud of glorious hues— 
This tapestry untarnished by a breath, 
Round which the red and azure buds of spring 
Bloom an enchanting garland of fresh flowers ; 
This lustrous canvass, where dark bushy trees, 
And sombre shadows golden-brown brood o’er 
Yon warm and chiselled form, the painted marriage 
Of life and sculpture’s transcendental touch : 
These silver tables, cabinets of plate : 
And the emblazoned roof, that like blue heaven 
Glows gilt with golden beams, and gives the day 
A lustre back it dims not—these, all these, 
Were reckoned paltry labours for the occasion 
They strove to pay instate. Survey this bed— 
The canopy droops with dull tissued gold 
As if it did oppress it; and you cannot 
Put finger on the satin coverlid, 
But where raised garlands and embroidered wreaths, 
Full many needles many working days 
Wrought long and painfully, rise to the touch, 
And arabesque the surface. 

Alice. It is most costly. 
But is it ranged here a mere thing of state, 
Or did one sleep within it ? 

Frank. Oh yes, once. 
And that the mightiest person in this land: 
And therewithal, for honour’s but a casket, 
Although a costly one, real worth the pearl 
Oft hidden lurks within, of all the great 
The best and kindliest. In her flushing morn 
And dancing youth she made her visit here. 
Full royally the master feasted her : 
And full as gracious-royally repaid 

Her courteous carriage, hospitality 

Had else looked pale with over care to please, 
And fainted with the fit of aspiration. 
‘fiverefore a loved tradition haunts this house 
Cf her most happy advent; and they keep, 
Thus treasured for the eyes of visitors, 
These rich memorials of her. 

Alice. Sure she was 
Some noble person. Was't a queen—you know? 

Lrank. Queen of this kingdom and her subjects’ hearts. 

There is a music in these verses that a trick- 
some memory associates with some old har- 
monies with which the poet could not fail to 
be acquainted. The recognition of her own 
——_ as the lady of the splendid mansion, at 

ength reveals the truth to Alice; at the same 
time, the suffering she manifests at the sight of 
so many servants pressing to wait upon her, 

foreshadows the melancholy result. 

Seven years pass, and the Lord of Burghley 
discovers that his lady is not happy. She re- 
members her father and her sister, and how she 
left them—so ungratefully—so unlovingly. 
There is, moreover, as she subsequently con- 
fesses to her sister, another source of discontent 
—the union has been childless; a circumstance 
which is thus indicated in a delicate and touch- 
ing way. We quote the passages that introduce 
the allusion that the latter may come with the 
same effect upon our readers as it did upon our- 
selves :— 

Oh sister Kate, to seek 
From kind ones kindness that can ne’er rain down 
Is worse than harshness from another man. 
To see a heart that loved, repent—not love, 
But that such love did master it. To behold 
Unfitness rising daily like a shoal 
Before affection’s anchorage. To grow apart 
In one large roomy house, and solitary 
In nuptial company ; and, allthe while, 
To love as if life were one honeymoon, 
Be doted on with fondness never cloys, 
And feel that worthless forms and ceremonies 
Can shut out nature’s claims. Oh, we, who raise 
These bars for keeping human nature off, 
Die crushed against the fence! 

Kate. It is very sad. 

Alice. A pale nun of the cloister, weaned from surge 
Of this loud world, dead to the ties of kin, 

And wed to heaven by bitter penances, 

And solitary bidding of her beads, 

Breathes a warm atmosphere to that I strain 
Untill gasp, She sees flit past her cell 


The uncheered votaries of her own sad weeds. 
J am alone—alone—the mariner, 
Thrown on a rock the shoreless billows beat, 


Not more alone thanI am. Then my breach 

Of duty hath called down a punishment 

With righteousness in it. He feels it more 

Than I myself do feel it. 

Kate. Why, what lacks 

Your marriage that a thousand do not pray for? 
Alice. The one dear household tie—the blest, loved things, 
That fill the bed of marriage. For my Lord, he is proud, 
And hath that love of lineage great ones have : 
And so it pangs him that this house and lands 
Must lapse when he departs, and of his tree 

He stand the withered branch. He is very proud ; 
Although to hint it to him, never could one 

Please him much less. 

Kate. That well may be the case. 
Alice. For my part, I feel lonely. He is grave; 
He was as Frankland; as this potent Lord, 

Of course, he is graver still: his kindest acts 

Have as it were a calm severity, 

And coldness in the doing.—Alas for me! 

All here about him treat him with such worship. 

I have myself conceived an awe of him: 
Therefore, at times I get out of the sun, 

And sit long hours alone, and sitting long 

For the sweet toil and charge of other mothers, 

A tender something dozing on my knee 

Or smiling up at my face. Oh, there are women 
Wed with that cold affection, they invoke heaven 
To ratify a perjury ; yet, it sends them 

A troop of rosy cherubs round their boards, 

And sucklings at the breast ! 


The tale is now told, though the drama is not 
quite ended. The consolation of the poor lady’s 
father and sister arrives too late—reconciliation 
has been too long delayed—the unsuitableness 
of her station to her breeding has remained too 
long unadjusted. Death comes accordingly 
upon her quietly and slowly; and thus she falls 
a victim to the suspicious nature of rank and 
wealth, which in seeking a pure and irrespective 
love, thought only of their own interests, and 
neglected to calculate the condition of mind on 
which they acted, and to prepare it for the 
changes which they meant it tosuffer. In the 
blindness of self-will, the Lord of Burghley saw 
not that he had betrayed the beloved object into 
the commission of wrong, and thus condemned 
his future wife to the secret torture of remorse. 
Such is the spirit of the play:—the extracts we 
have given } the power manifested in its 
structure. 





On the Nature of the Scholar, and its Manifes- 
tations. By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Trans- 
lated from the German, with a Memoir of the 
Author, by William Smith. Chapman. 

Ir is to the ‘Catholic Series,” publishing b 

Mr. Chapman, that we owe this earliest English 

translation of an author who, filling a remark- 

able place in the world of German thought, is 
yet little known in this country, save by 
the censure of Coleridge and the eulogies of 

Mr. Carlyle. It is true that the reader who 

has penetrated into the domain of Teutonic 

moral philosophy cannot have missed Fichte,— 
whose figure, very striking in itself, stands like- 
wise in too immediate relation to that of Kant 
to be overlooked. But the region in which he 
wrought, and his own work therein, are too ab- 
stract and transcendental to have offered any 
wide temptation to the positive tendencies of 
the modern English mind. Mr. Smith thinks, 
however, that a crisis is at hand favourable to 
the introduction of these loftier principles and 
their prophets; that ‘those who of late years have 
observed the changes of our mental horizon 
with any degree of closeness, have seen, with- 

out surprise, sufficiently obvious indications of a 

return to a higher philosophy and a more pro- 

found morality.” Of this new era he contends 
that the literary man is the proper apostle. 

“In the present age,” he says, “ the press has 

become pene the exclusive vehicle of new spi- 

ritual impulse. The characters in which the 
spiritual leaders of mankind clothed themselves 
in former times have mostly passed away from 
amongst us. At best, some imperfect realization 
of the hero, prophet, or priest may, from time to 
time, appear—and of those to whom the onward 


their mantle has chiefly fallen on the man of 
letters. To him, therefore, we must look with 
deep interest and anxiety for the springs of that 
reformation which is to lead us back from sen 
and worldliness to completeness and Nature. It 
is his voice which must be raised, amid the 
clang of our industry and the bustle of our com- 
merce, to reawaken in men their reverence for 
the Divine—to teach them that there js in the 
human soul a nobler impulse than self-interest 
and that virtue is higher and holier than love of 
happiness.” This being the important mission 
which awaits the literary man, Mr. Smith has 
deemed it wise to train him for his office after 
the teaching of Fichte—* to send forth, in our 
own language, the words of a great man of an. 
other land, who taught the duty of the scholar 
in his relation to the progressive culture of the 
human race, as we have not been accustomed to 
hear it taught.” 
The work now admirably translated contains 
the substance of a series of lectures delivered at 
Erlangen in the summer of 1805, and pul- 
lished at Berlin in the following winter. The 
scholar is here represented as he who, “ possessed 
and actuated by the Divine Idea, labours to ob- 
tain for that idea an outward manifestation in 
the world, either by communicating it to his 
fellow-man (as teacher), or by directly em- 
bodying it in visible forms (as ruler, lawgiver, 
statesman, &c.)"’ The scholar is to forget his 
personality ; and, undeterred by the talking trees 
of the world or the singing waters of his own 
passions, to press steadily onward to his high 
object, as a spirit might. This divine idea, 
which it is the scholar’s office to manifest to the 
world, is thus explained by Mr. Carlyle in his 
appreciation of Fichte’s lectures. All things 
which we see or work with in this earth, espe- 
cially we ourselves, and all persons, are, accord- 
ing to Fichte, “as a kind of vesture or sensuous 
appearance.” Under all these, lies, as the es- 
sence of them, what he calls the “ divine idea of 
the world,”’—‘“ this is the reality which lies at the 
bottom of all appearance.” ‘To the mass of 
men no such idea is recognizable in the world; 
they live merely among the superficialities, prac- 
ticalities, and shows of the world, not dreaming 
that there is anything divine under them. But 
the man of letters is sent hither specially thathe 
may discern for himself, and make manifest 
itself in a new dialect; and he is there for the 
purpose of doing that. * * In the true literary 
man there is thus ever, acknowledged or not by 
the world, a sacredness: he is the light of the 
world—the world’s priest ;—guiding it, like a 
sacred pillar of fire, in its dark pilgrimage 
through the waste of time. * * From this 
bold and lofty principle the duties of the lite- 
rary man are deduced with scientific precision, 
and stated, in all their sacredness and grandeur, 
with an austere brevity more impressive than 
any rhetoric. Fichte’s metaphysical theory 
may be called in question, and readily enough 
misapprehended; but the sublime stoicism of 
his sentiments will find some response in many 
a heart.” : 
“ Life,” says Mr. Smith, “is the test of prin- 
ciple—the realization which makes the theory of 
one man a possibility for all ;”” and accordingly, 
a: well-written biography of Fichte—compiled 
from the Life and Correspondence published by 
his son, in 1830—is prefixed to the translated 
lectures, as the best commentary on the teach- 
ing of the philosopher. Its pages present the 
picture of a mind struggling after the attain 
ment of the Divine Idea, amid the discourage 


seeming hopelessness which turn back the feeble- 
minded on the road to truth. The material trials 
that Fichte encountered in the body are lost sight 
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yith his own mind. The page that keeps the 
record of incidents some of which are even pain- 
ful in their almost abjectness of distress, is digni- 
fied throughout by the strong morallight that falls 
everywhere upon If, like a glory—and sweetened 
by a living episode that flows through its dark 
and bright places, like a stream of music. “ We 
state Fichte’s character,” says Mr. Carlyle, “ as 
itis known and admitted by men of all parties 
among the Germans, when we say that so robust 
an intellect, a soul so calm, so lofty, massive and 
immoveable, has not mingled in philosophical 
discussion since the time of Luther. ** The 
man rises before us, amid contradiction and de- 
bate, like a granite mountain amid clouds and 
wind. Ridicule, of the best that could be com- 
manded, has been already tried against him ; 
put it could not avail. What was the wit of a 
thousand wits to him? The ery ofa thousand 
choughs assaulting that old cliff of granite. * * 
Fichte’s opinions may be true or false ; but his 
character as a thinker can be slightly valued 
only by such as know it ill; and as a man, ap- 
roved by action and suffering, in his life and in 
fis death, he ranks with a class of men who were 
common only in better ages than ours.” 
Descended from a family of tradesmen, Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte was intended for the Church; 
and, at the age of eighteen, joined the theolo- 
gical faculty at the University of Jena. But 





| 


here he was early met by that philosophic spirit, | 


who, having ultimately to lead him, through so | 


many zones, upto her transcendental atmosphere, 
began now by disturbing the waters at which his 
mind was drinking :— 

“We may conjecture (says Mr. Smith) what doubts 
andobscurities dogmatic theology must have presented 
tohis mind, at this time, when we recollect that,even at 
anafter period of hislife, hestillinterested himselfin the 
task of reconciling faith with knowledge—revelation 
with science. He attended a course of Dogmatics 
by C. F. Pezold, at Leipzic, to which place he had 
removed from Jena ; and in the attempt to attain a 
clear comprehension of the theological doctrines of 
the attributes of God, the creation, the freedom of 
the will, &c., he encountered unexpected difficulties, 
which led him into a wider circle of inquiry, and 
finally drove him to abandon the theological for the 
philosophical point of view. Thus his philosophical 
speculations had their origin in an attempt to create 
a tenable system of dogmatics, and to obtain light on 
the higher questions of theology.” 

Amid these lofty speculations, however, says 
Mr. Smith, poverty, the scholar’s bride, knocked 
at his door; and when, on the death of a bene- 
factor who had hitherto protected him, he, with 
the view of becoming a village pastor in Saxony, 
addressed aletter to the President of the Consis- 
tory, soliciting a share of the support bestowed 
onmany poor students at the Saxon univer- 
sities, for the necessary completion of his theo- 
logical studies, we need scarcely wonder that 
doubts of his orthodoxy should have intercepted 
the flow, in his direction, of the bounty sought :— 

“Ta May, 1788, every prospect had closed around 
him, and every honourable means of advancement 
seemed to be exhausted. The present was utterly 
barren, and there was no hope in the future. It is 
needful that natures like his should be nurtured in 
adversity, that they may discover their own strength ; 
Prosperity might lull into an inglorious slumber the 
energies for whose appearance the world is waiting. 
He would not disclose his helpless situation to any 
of his well-wishers; but the proud consciousness of his 
own worth enabled him, amid unmerited sufferings, 
to oppose the bold front of human dignity against the 
Pressure of opposing circumstances. It was the eve 
ofhis birthday. With unavailing anxiety he had 
again pondered all his projects, and found all alike 
hopeless. The world had cast him out,—his country 
tefused him food,—he thought his last birthday was 
at hand ; but he was determined that his honour— 
all that he could now call his own—should remain 
unsullied. Full of bitter thoughts, he returned to 
his solitary lodging. He found a letter awaiting him ; 











it was from his friend, the tax-collector Weisse, 
requesting him to come immediately to his house. 
He there placed in Fichte’s hands an offer of a tutor- 
ship in a private family in Zurich. The sudden 
revulsion of feeling in the young man could not be 
concealed, and led to an explanation of his circum- 
stances. The offer was at once accepted ; and, aided 
by this kind friend in the necessary arrangements, 
he set out for Switzerland, in August 1788.” 

In this early and barren time of his fortunes, 
it was, that Fichte’s good angel showed him that 
fountain of clear water which failed him no 
more through all the changes of his lot. Among 
the friends whom he made at Zurich was Rahn, 


the brother-in-law to Klopstock ; and between a | 


plans founded on their prosperity being at an 
end, the scholar had once more to go forth in 
search of bread. Now, as ever, he accepted his 
fate cheerfully ; and, on the failure of an en- 
gagement as tutor, on which he had reckoned, 
at Warsaw, he made a journey from that city to 
Konigsberg, that he might have an opportunity 
of cultivating a personal acquaintance with 
Kant, his great master in philosophy. The 
philosopher seems to have received him as 





haughtily and coldly as any great man who was 
not a philosopher might; but Fichte was too 


much in earnest to be discouraged. 


But the cloud which had come suddenly 


daughter of this excelleut man and the poor | down upon his fortunes, in its darkest aspect at 


scholar grew up anattachment, for discouraging | 
which the very different station, in point of | 


the hour when they looked brightest, was even 


| now, while at the darkest, about to lift, and pass 


. . } ” " ; re Thaw OV, 
worldly importance, occupied by the two, never | 2Way from his house for ever. They, however, 


suggested itself to the father asa sufficient reason. 
The extracts which Mr. Smith gives from the 
letters that pass, at this time, between the 
affianced pair speak eloquently of the worth of 
both. 

We cannot follow the poor scholar through 
all the struggles which he had to maintain after 
quitting Zurich, on the termination of his en- 
gagement at that place. At oo it was, 
during a period of forced inaction, that he made 
acquaintance with the Kantean philosophy ; and 
in the delight of the acquisition, believed that 
his mind had attained its goal,—though this 
turned out to be but the starting-point from 
which he finally arrived at a system of his own. 
In March, 1791, his struggle with fortune 
seemed ended. It was arranged that he should 
return to Zurich, to be united with her whom 
he most loved and honoured upon earth. His 
letters at this period take a character of great 
and solemn beauty ':— 

“ And so, dearest, I solemnly devote myself to thee, 
—consecrate myself tobethine. I thank thee that thou 
hast thought me not unworthy to be thy companion 
on the journey of life. I have undertaken much: 
one day—God grant it be a distant one!—to take 
the place of thy noble father ; to become the recom- 
pense of thy early wisdom, of thy childlike love, of 
thy steadfast virtue. The thought of the great duties 
which I take upon me, makes me feel how little I 
am. But the feeling of the greatness of these duties 
shall exalt me; and thy love, thy too favourable 
opinion of me, will lend to my imperfection all that I 
want. There is no land of happiness here below—I 
know it now—but a land of toil, where every joy but 
strengthens us for greater labour. Hand-in-hand we 
shall traverse it, and encourage and strengthen each 
other until our spirits—O, may it be together !—shall 
rise to the eternal Fountain ofall peace. I stand now 
in fancy at the most important point of my earthly 
existence, which divides it into two different, very 
different, portions,—and marvel at the unseen hand 
which has led me through the first, dangerous part, 
through the land of perplexity and doubt! Ilow 
long had I despaired of such a companion as thou, 
in whom manly dignity and female tenderness are 
united! What if I had contented myself with some 
decorated puppet of thy sex ?— That Being who 
rules all things was kinder to me than, in the feeling 
of my unworthiness, I had dared to wish or hope ;— 
I was led to thee. That Being yet will do more for 
me. We shall one day, O dearest, stand again at 
the partition-wall which shall divide our whole life 
into two parts—into an earthly and a spiritual ;— 
and then shall we look upon the latter part of the 
earthly, which we shall have traversed together, as 
we do now upon its first part; and surely we shall 
then too marvel at the same wisdom which now calls 
forth our wonder, but with loftier feelings and with 
clearer insight. I love to place myself in that posi- 
tion.” 

But the cup of joy was rudely dashed from 
his lips, at the very moment when it seemed 
ready for his tasting. The day of his departure 
was fixed, when the bankruptcy of a mercantile 
house, to which Rahn had intrusted his pro- 
perty, ruined the fortunes of the latter; and all 


| who would have a clear idea of the man should 
| descend into the heart of this troubled period of 
| his life, and follow him through the struggles 
which we have merely indicated —that they 
|may watch the grand attitude which his mind 
assumed in relation to all its worldly tempta- 
tions—the cheerful equanimity in whose strength 
it passed over all the rough places of his destiny. 
Henceforth, his philosophy expatiated in an at- 
mosphere less materially encumbered. From 
Konigsberg, he passed to a tutorship in the family 
of a kind and generous patron at Dantzic; and 
in 1793, when his publications had already sent 
his name far abroad, received, at Zurich, the 
best gift of his life, in the hand of Johanna 
Rahn.—Mr. Smith has given an able and in- 
teresting exposition of the particular philosophy 
of Fichte, and the successive processes of indue- 
tion by which it was reached. For these we 
must refer our readers to his volume; fer no 
intelligible explanation of them could be given 
in the space which we can command. It is 
difficult, nevertheless, to understand the man 
himself, without this; for Mr. Smith has well 
observed, that the peculiarities of Fichte’s phi- 
losophical system are so intimately bound up 
with the personal character of its author, that 
both lose something of their completeness when 
considered apart from each other. It was not 
long ere he was generally looked upon as the 
man who was to complete the philosophy of 
Kant ; and, in 1794, he was unexpectedly ap- 
pointed Professor Supernumerarius of Philosophy 
at the University of Jena,—where, fourteen years 
before, the Philosophic Muse had first found 
him out, and brought that disturbance into his 
life-scheme for which she now made him this 
ample compensation :— 

“Tle arrived at Jena on the 18th of May, 1794; 
and was received with great kindness by his colleagues 
at the University. On the 23rd, he delivered his 
first lecture. The largest hall in Jena, although 
crowded to the roof, proved insufficient to contain 
the audience. His singular and commanding ad- 
dress, his fervid, fiery eloquence, the rich profusion 
of his thoughts, following each other in the most 
convincing sequence, and modelled with the sharpest 
precision, astonished and delighted his hearers. [lis 
triumph was complete ;—he left the Hall the most 
popular Professor of the greatest University in 
Germany.” 

The attempts of Fichte to reform the disci- 
pline of the University having embroiled him 
with the more turbulent of the students, the 
emo a withdrew from Jena; and some of 
1is writings, during this period of his retreat, 
having incurred the reproof of the Ducal Court, 
he finally threw up his professorship, and 
sought an asylum in Prussia. Here his phi- 
losophic theory received its final developement 
and completion ; and here he afterwards em~ 
ployed himself in giving to the world these ulti- 
mate and finished results, in a series of publica- 
tions of which the lectures now translated form 
one. In 1804, he declined an invitation from 
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Russia to assume the Chair of Philosophy in 
Charkow—and one from Bavaria to the same 
chair at Landshut : in 1805, he filled the philoso- 
hic chair at Erlangen. On the success of the 
‘rench arms, in Prussia, in 1806, he eagerly 
devoted himself to the service of his country ; 
and earnestly solicited permission to accom- 
pany the armies of Prussia, in a character some- 
what resembling that of the prophets of old. 
“If the orator,” he says, “must content him- 
self with speech —if he cannot fight in your 
ranks, to prove the truth of his principles by his 
actions, by his contempt of danger and of 
death, by his presence in the most perilous 
places of the combat,—this is only the fault of 
his age, which has separated the calling of the 
scholar from that of the warrior. But he feels 
that, if he had been taught to carry arms, he 
would have been behind none in courage; he 
laments that his age has denied hit: the pri- 
vilege accorded to /Eschylus and Cervantes, to 
make good his words by manlike deeds. He 
would restore that time, if he could; and in the 
present circumstances, which he looks upon as 
bringing with them a new phase of his exist- 
ence, he would proceed rather to deeds than to 
words. But since he may only speak, he would 
speak fire and sword. Nor would he do this 
securely and away from danger. In his dis- 
courses he would give utterance to truths be- 
longing to this subject with all the clearness 
with which he himself sees them, with all the 
earnestness of which he is capable,—utter them 
avowedly and with his own name,—truths which 
should cause him tobe held worthy of death before 
the tribunal of the enemy. And on that account 
he would not faint-heartedly conceal himself, 
but speak boldly before your face, that he might 
either live free in his fatherland, or perish in its 
overthrow.” 

When Napoleon advanced upon Berlin, Fichte 
withdrew to Kénigsberg; and received the ap- 
pointment of provisional professor of philosophy 
during his residencein that city—where Kant had 
looked coldly on him, fifteen years before. When 
the battle of Eylau rendered his residence in 
Kénigsberg no longer safe (for he resolutely 
refused submission), the philosopher removed to 
Copenhagen ; and, on the conclusion of peace in 
1807, returned to Berlin. Here, he was selected 
by the government to share in its plans for re- 
constructing the temple of German indepen- 
dence ; and delivered, on his own instigation, 
in furtherance of the same intention, his cele- 
brated ‘Addresses to the German People,’ in 
the midst of much danger to himself—his voice 
being often drowned by the trumpets of the 
French troops. On the opening of the new 
University of Berlin, in 1810, with a body of 
teachers such as Wolff, Miiller, Humboldt, De 
Wette, Schleiermacher, Neander, Klaproth, 
and Savigny, Fichte was, by the suffrages of 
his fellows, unanimously elected rector ; and laid, 
during his two years of office, the foundation of 
that character which the institution still main- 
tains—of being one of the best-regulated schools 
in Germany. The reverses sustained by the 
French arms, in Russia, having encouraged 
Prussia to shake off her foreign yoke, the youth 
of the country were called upon by hone pro- 
clamation to arm for her liberties; and Fichte 
continued to sound the scholar’s trumpet from his 
academical chair. 

Then comes the close of this ‘eventful his- 
tory,”—which is, in all things, consistent with 
its previous course. ‘ Fichte died as he had 
lived—the priest of knowledge, the apostle of 
freedom, the martyr of humanity.” The glory 
which had shone upon his life, and the music 
which had sweetened it, were with him to the 
last, and went out together above his grave. 


in all thingsas he would have wished to live, and 
he died as he would have chosen to die—in the 
cause of his private affections and his public 
duties combined, The story of his death is a 
beautiful finish to such a life :— 

*“ The vicinity of Berlin to the seat of the great 
struggle on which the liberties of Germany were 
depending, rendered it the most eligible place for 
the reception of the wounded and diseased. The 
hospitals of the city were crowded, and the ordinary 
attendants of these establishments were found insuf- 
ficient in number to supply the wants of the patients. 
The authorities, therefore, called upon the inha- 
bitants for their assistance, and Fichte’s wife was one 
of the first who responded to the call. The noble 
and generous disposition which had rendered her 
the worthy companion of the philosopher, now led 
her forth, regardless of danger, to give all her powers 
to woman’s holiest ministry. Not only did she labour 
with unresting assiduity to assuage the bodily suffer- 
ings of the wounded, and to surround them with 
every comfort which their situation required, and 
which she had the power to supply; she likewise 
poured words of consolation into many a breaking 
heart, and awakened new strength and faithfulness 
in those who were ‘ready to perish.’ For five 
months she pursued with uninterrupted devotion 
her attendance at the hospitals, and, although not 
naturally of a strong constitution, she escaped the 
contagion which surrounded her. But on the 3rd of 
January, 1814, she was seized with a nervous fever, 
which speedily rose to an alarming height, so that 
almost every hope of her recovery was lost. Fichte’s 
affection never suffered him to leave her side, except 
during the time of his lectures. It is an astonishing 
proof of his self-command, that, after a day of anxious 
watching at the death-bed, as it seemed, of her he 
held dearest on earth, he should be able to address 
his class in the evening, for two consecutive hours, 
on the most profound and abstract subjects of human 
speculation,—uncertain whether, on his return, he 
might find that loved one still alive. At last the 
crisis of the fever was past ; and Fichte received again 
the faithful partner of his cares, rescued from the 
grave. But even in this season of joy, in the embrace 
of gratulation, he received theseeds of death. Scarcely 
was his wife pronounced out of danger, than he him- 
self caught the infection, and was attacked by the 
insidious disease. Its first symptom was nervous 
sleeplessness, which resisted the effect of baths and 
the other usual remedies. Soon, however, the true 
nature of the malady was no longer doubtful, and 
during the rapid progress of his illness, his lucid 
moments became shorter and less frequent. In one 
of these he was told of Blucher’s passage of the 
Rhine, and the final expulsion of the French from 
Germany. That spirit-stirring information touched 
a chord that roused him from his unconsciousness, 


a better future for his fatherland. The triumphant 
excitement mingled itself with his fevered fancies: 
—he imagined himself in the midst of the victorious 
struggle, striking for the liberties of Germany ;— 
and then again it was against his own disease that he 
fought, and power of will and firm resolution were 
the arms by which he was to conquer it. Shortly 
before his death, when his son approached him with 
medicine, he said, with his usual look of deep affec- 
tion, ‘ Let it alone; I need no more medicine ; I 
feel that I am well.’ On the eleventh day of his 
illness, on the night of the 27th January 1814, he 
died. The last hours of his life were passed in deep 
and unbroken sleep. Fichte died in his fifty-second 
year, with his bodily and mental faculties wnim- 
paired by age ; scarcely a grey hair shaded the deep 
black upon his bold and erect head. In stature he 
was low, but powerful and muscular. His step was 
firm, and his whole appearance and address bespoke 
the rectitude, firmness, and earnestness of his cha- 
racter. His widow survived him for five years. * * 
In the first churchyard from the Oranienburg gate 
of Berlin, stands a tall obelisk with this inscription :— 
THE TEACHERS SHALL SHINE 
AS THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE FIRMAMENT; 
AND THEY THAT TURN MANY TO RIGHTEOUSNESS 
AS THE STARS FOR EVER AND EVER. 


It marks the grave of Ficure, The faithful partner 





Nothing is wanting to the unity and complete- 








of his life sleeps at his feet.” 


ness of his career, or of itsstory. He had lived 


and he awoke to a bright and glorious vision of 


The Falcon Family, or Young Ireland. Part II 

Chapman & Hall. ; 
The Life of Hugh O' Neill. By J. Mitchel, Es 

Dublin, Dufly. set. 
Ir was the complaint of a celebrated satirist, 
that facts outran his descriptions, and that some 
daring sinner always contrived to surpass hig 
conceptions. Theauthor of ‘The Falcon Fay 
may reiterate this complaint when he opens the 

Life of Hugh O'Neill,’ and finds the imaginary 
ravings of Tierna M‘Morris thrown into shade 
by the eloquent flights of John Mitchel. Here 
is a burst of oratory in the preface, which Tierna 
himself could not have surpassed :— 

“The writer does indeed acknowledge a strong 
sympathy with the primitive Irish race, proud and 
vehement, tender and poetical ; with their deep reli- 
gion and boundless wealth of sweetest song, and high 
old names, and the golden glories of Tradition; retir. 
ing slowly, and not without a noble struggle, before 
what is called ‘Civilization,’ and the instinctive and 
unrelenting insolence of English dominion ; mostly 
victors in the field, but always overcome by policy; 
plucking down the robber standard of England in 
many a stricken battle—but on the whole, by iron 
destiny, and that combination of force and fraud and 
treachery, which has ever characterized the onward 
march of English power—borne back, disunited, and 
finally almost swept from the earth, to make way for 
the greedy adventurers of all Great Britain. And if 
the word ‘ Saxon’ or ‘ Englishman’ is sometimes used 
with bitterness, it is because the writer, carrying 
himself two hundred and fifty years backward, ‘and 
viewing events, not as from the Council-chamber of 
Dublin Castle, but from the Irish forests and the 
Irish hearths, is sometimes tempted to use the lan- 
guage that fitted the time, and might have lain in the 
mouth of a clansman of Tyr-eoghain.” 

Take another specimen of Young Ireland's 
essays in the art of writing history :— 

* At last the time had come; and Dungannon 
with stern joy, beheld unfurled the royal standard 
of O'Neill, displaying, as it floated proudly on the 
breeze, that terrible Red Right Hand upon its snows 
white folds; waving defiance to the Saxon queen, 
dawning like a new Aurora upon the awakened chil- 
dren of Heremon.” 

Turn we now to the novelist’s description of 
the probable source of the inspiration of such 
passages as those we have quoted :— 

* * Moonshine,’ said Amyrald, to open the conver- 
sation; ‘you know the fable of the dog and the 
shadow,—have you remarked how false and vulgar 
is the moral commonly deduced from it? * The 
dog did right,’ said Moonshine promptly ; * what we 
should have done ourselves ;—preferred a glorious 
hope to a sordid certainty—dropped the paltry rea- 
lity, and snatched at the glorious vision.” * Hurrah ° 
cried Hurly O’Burly, Chairman of the Committee 
of Organization. * Better dream with Emmet and 
Fitzgerald, than wake with the practical dunces of 
the day,’ resumed O'Harper. ‘ A hundred times,’ 
said Verdaunt. * A thousand times,’ said Moonshine, 
* Hurrah !? shouted Hurly O°Burly.  * My. thoughts, 
said the statesman-bard, * have been running on 
fables. There is the common one of the bundle of 
twigs—is the principle that union is strength, a 
sound one? ‘ Absurd,’ said Moonshine. ‘ Non- 
sense,’ said Mae Flecknoe. * Ridiculous,’ said Ver- 
daunt. ‘ILurrah!? shouted Hurly O’Burly. ‘The 
health of Sindbad Mac Quarry, and the Mineralo- 
gical Committee,’ said Amyrald, rising, and recom- 
mending the Celtie nectar of which his cup-bearer 
had just set a mighty jar upon the board. The toast 
was duly honoured, and Mac Flecknoe having been 
called upon for a song chaunted an appropriate na 
tional hymn, commencing, 

Green-vested land with emeralds strown, 
which none of the company had heard before, and 
which was rapturously applauded and tempestuously 
encored. ‘ Fill, Verdaunt !—a bumper, O’Burly! 
—to the brim, Mac Flecknoe! Let us drink to 
one who is as great absent as present; to the natural 
leader of the youth of Ireland, the patriotic and 
persecuted Tigernach Mac Morris.’ ‘There is 4 
rumour to-night,’ said Mac Flecknoe, * that should 
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Morr rty in Galway, old Shane will snap his 
eve es ihe Vincent, and Tecall his son to 
Ireland.’ There was thena pause which was first inter- 
rupted by Amyrald asking Verdaunt when he would 
be ready with his opinion upon the legality of the 
Celtic costume. ‘ To-morrow, said the Brehon. 
‘Our ladies are not idle,” said Mac Flecknoe, Song 
shall reward them,’ said O"Harper. ‘I'll sing them 
such a lay as the ear of beauty has not heard since 
the nightingale warbled to the rose.’ ‘ Sad that 
Ireland breeds no nightingales!” said Mac Flecknoe, 
plaintively. ‘ It is more lamentable,’ cried Ver- 
daunt, ‘tothink that it breeds the rose, the hateful 
emblem of the Norman sway. I would root the 
odious flower out of Ireland.’ ‘ Not a word against 
the rose, said O’Harper, ‘in the presence of two 
bards. Spare us our roses; we wont make beds for 
our rulers of them.’ ‘It is only by carrying out our 
principle to the uttermost length,’ said Verdaunt, 
‘that we can heat the blood of Ireland sufficiently.’ 
‘Up to Ninety - Eight!’ cried Mac Flecknoe. 
‘Hurrah!’ shouted Hurly O’Burly. ‘ Who fears to 
talk of Ninety-Fight ?? demanded Amyrald, his eye 
flashing Revolutionary fire. ‘ What a line to com- 
mence one of your Celtic war songs !’ cried Verdaunt. 
And there did subsequently appear an ode, which 
opened with that strirring interrogatory ; whether 
the production of O’Harper, Mac Flecknoe, or some 
other rhymer of the bardic college, was never fully 
ascertained. There can be little doubt, however, of 
its having been inspired by Celtic nectar, at one of 
the symposiacs of La Jeune Irlande.’”* 

In this second part of ‘The Falcon Family,’ 
the author has extended his satire to Young 
England,—just as fair game as Young Ireland,— 
but he has not been initiated into the mysterious 
mixture of monachism and_ sentimentalism 
which forms the incomprehensible creed of the 
Oxford school. He understands Young Ireland, 
for he has sympathies in common with the party, 
and loves those at whom he cannot help laugh- 
ing. But Young England is to him what Free- 
masonry is to the uninitiated, a display of un- 
meaning forms, behind which some mighty 
secret is supposed to be concealed ; but of the 
nature, the value, or the existence, of the secret, 
he shows himself uninformed. We could wish 
that he had confined himself to Young Ireland ; 
especially as he was to be blessed with such an 
efficient commentator as John Mitchel. The 
ingenuity of the novelist is sometimes severely 
taxed in getting up a plausible grievance; the 
bears, however, may be taken as a worthy sequel 
to Stonehenge :— 

“© A thought struck me last night,’ said Amyrald, 
‘I sometimes fancy I am wiser dreaming than 
waking. Sir Thomas Browne says, he had the same 
peculiarity. But to the point—you know how much 
the strength and splendour of our ancestors con- 
sisted in the profusion of hair they wore in their 
glybbes, and moustaches, or crommeals?’ ‘ Of course 
—are we not reviving those heroic and hirsute orna- 
ments for that reason?”  Well—and you know 
too, how much the growth and beauty of the hair 
depends upon the use of various unguents, more 
particularly upon the fat of mighty bears.’ ‘No 
doubt.” ‘Now, are you acquainted with the works 
of the illustrious geographer, Ortelius?’ ‘I never 
heard of them,’ * Well, Ortelius published a map 
and & geographical memoir of Ireland, at Antwerp, 
in 1572, and he states there expressly, that in no 
part of the earth had he seen so many bears.’ ‘ And 
what became of them?” ‘What became of them ? 
—I intend to put that question to our Saxon invaders. 
I shall ask the Norman banditti what became of 
them? ‘They robbed us of our bears as they stripped 
us of our monuments. They saw that from the 
eine our bears’-grease, we derived the 
a —- vigour of our locks, and that to those locks 
paths nd strength in fight, and our wisdom in 

. ey exterminated our bears with the 


same deep and malignant policy, which they have 
uniformly pursued towards Ireland, and let others 
pursue what course they may, I am determined to 
make the country resound from the centre to the 
Sea, with the ery of“ Restore our bears!”’ * But 
® you think it feasible to restore them ?’—asked 
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Verdaunt with considerable simplicity. ‘Dull soul!’ 
cried Amyrald—‘ of course I do not. No more 
than I think the restoration of Stonehenge, or—(to 
tell you the truth)—the restoration of other things 
feasible. A grievance capable of being redressed is 
no grievance.’ ” 

John Mitchel, however, surpasses the bear 
question, and its accompaniment of glybbes and 
moustaches :— 

“The Earl of Tyrone returned to Dungannon: 
and it is painful to follow this un-chieftained O’Neill 
into his ‘county.’ Sheriffs had at last appeared 
there, and made a bailiwick of it: itinerant judges 
went circuit in it; king’s commissioners travelled 
through it, and cleared the passes, and surveyed 
and measured out the land ; and with the customary 
policy of a government which is hostile to the country 
it assumes to rule, spies were planted thick around 
all ‘ suspected’ persons. The haughty ONeill soon 
found himself surrounded by an atmosphere of base 
espionnage. * Notice is taken,’ says Attorney-General 
Davies, ‘of every person that is able to do either 
good or hurt. It is known not only how they live 
and what they do, but it is foreseen what they purpose 
or intend to do: insomuch as Tyrone hath been heard 
to complain that he had so many eyes watching over 
him, that he could not drink a full carouse of sack but 
the state was advertised thereof a few hours after.’ 
Yet he seems to have had no thought of again 
taking up arms. His wearied people had rest, and 
cultivated their lands and practised their religion 
in peace; and the grey-haired chief, though with a 
gloomy brow and indignant heart, endured his 
detested earldom in silence, waiting for his best 
friend, Death.” 

Here are five grievances, described as of 
equal magnitude, in one paragraph; the title 
of earl, the introduction of sheriffs, the itinerancy 
of judges, the surveying of commissioners, and 
the employment of spies. There is no complaint 
made against the policy or utility of the mea- 
sures employed to restore the tranquillity of 
Ulster; the cry of ‘‘ Restore the Brehons” rests 
upon the very same foundation as that of “ Re- 
store the bears.’’ The author of ‘ The Falcon 
Family’ has scarcely maintained the vigour of his 
style or the interest of his story in this second 
part; the oannnae by which Tierna, having 
got married to an English wife, becomes a steady 
patron instead of a red hot repealer, is too hur- 
ried and violent. The Falcons also do not pre- 
serve their characteristics ; there is, however, 
a letter from the head of the family, which gives 
some available hints on the means of obtaining 
invitations to dinner in Dublin :— 

“Dublin. Office of B. S.C. P. J. 

“My dear Georgina,—Enclosed you will find 
a list, in the form of a table, of the families and 
houses which appear to me most likely to be agree- 
able and useful here. My feeling is in favour of the 
Vernon Sharpes’ town-house, which will soon be 
vacant, as they are in treaty fora marine villa. Town, 
of course, is the thing for us, until after your con- 
finement, when if you like the marine villa, you 
might go there for a while to recruit your strength, 
You will see in the list the name of Mr. Benedick ; 
he isa rich bachelor, with a very handsome house in 
one of the best streets, where I have repeatedly dined 
with him, and he has more"than once been so kind as 
to say that there was a bedroom at my service ; per- 
haps you would prefer his house to the Sharpes’; it 
has the advantage, certainly, of being nearer to Dr. 
M‘Couch, the vice-regal accoucheur. Did I tell you 
that I have managed at last to get my nose into Mr. 
Fitz Fidgett’s? I made a very ingenious toy for 
their children (dear little enthusiasts), representing a 
national-school, with the schoolmaster mutilating the 
Bible with a pair of scissors, and the Archbishop of 
Dublin and Bishop Murray clapping him on the 
back for encouragement. Lady Pamela was charmed 
with it, and I have dined there repeatedly since.’’ 

Before quitting this subject, we must say a 
few words about the exemplification of the neces- 
sity of such a satire on the extravagance of 
Young Ireland as ‘The Falcon Family.’ It is 
painful to see a writer possessing such powers 





as Mr. Mitchel exhibitsin some passages, render- 
ing himself and his subject ridiculous by the 
most puerile exaggeration and bombast. The 
great root of social misery in Ireland, was the 
refusal of English laws and English rights to 
the native Irish, by the several successive 
ascendancies that garrisoned rather than in- 
habited the country. Hugh O'Neill played the 
game of his enemies when he refused to abandon 
the undefined claims of an Irish chieftain for 
the recognized rank of an English earl. It was 
no love of Ireland, no attachment to ancient 
names and hereditary institutions that produced 
this reluctance; it was simply the ambitious 
desire of retaining the chiefs of the tribes around 
him in vassalage. He was unwisely persecuted 
and unjustly plundered; but a victim is not 
necessarily a patriot or a hero. A calm narra- 
tive of the events that led to the confiscation of 
Ulster, would show that grave duties attach to 
the possession of property acquired under such 
circumstances; buta violent tirade in which the 
last thing thought of is the substantial benefit 
of the community, affords a plausible excuse 
for shunning inquiry and neglecting the re- 
sponsibilities which the investigation would 
reveal. 





The Claims of Labour. 2nd edition—An Address to 
the Middle and Working Classes. By W. Strange, 
M.D.—Speech of the Marquess of Normanby, on the 
Sanitary Condition of the People.—Lectures Ad- 
dressed chiefly to the Working Classes, Parts I. to V. 
By W. J. Fox.—Facts Connected with the Social and 
Sanitary Condition of the Working Classes in the 
City of Dublin. By T. Willis, F.S.S.—On Certain 
Tests of a Thriving Population. By 'T. Twiss, D.C.L. 
F.R.S.—Dedication to the Working Classes of Great 
Britain of a Work on the Condition of these Classes. 
By F. Engels. 

Tue first of these works we have already noticed, 
[Ath. No. 882], but to the present edition is added 
‘An Essay on the Means of Improving the Health 
and Increasing the Comfort of the Labouring Classes,” 
This subject, at one time tabooed, has suddenly become 
of general interest, and notwithstanding the amazing 
and amusing amount of quackery with which it is 
associated, we rejoice at this; for no degree of 
interest which it may excite can exceed its im- 
portance. The writer alluded to, in his Second 
Essay, has gone into the Evidence respecting the 
Condition of the Labouring Classes in Towns, 
published by the Health of Towns Commis- 
sion, and maintains that the wants of the rural 
population are nearly the same, and that the state 
of the agricultural labourer is altogether analogous 
to that of the working manufacturer. In both 
it is such as to endanger the existence amongst 
them of economy, decency and morality. Dreadful 
pictures are drawn of it at Liverpool, Nottingham, 
York, Preston, Sheffield, Edinburgh, Glasgow ; sad 
and distressing, not only on account of the premature 
mortality thereby induced, but the “unhealthy, in- 
effectual, uncared-for, uncaring life which is the 
necessary concomitant of such a rapid rate of 
mortality.” The proverbial improvidence of the class 
is the fruit of unguided ignorance; and moral good, 
if sown, cannot be expected to grow, or even to 
maintain its existence, in a state of physical degra- 
dation. 

Attention has been called to this subject in Ireland, 
as well as in England. Mr. Willis’s pamphlet presents 
statistics, showing in particular the excess of infant 
mortality in Dublin. This vexed question of popula- 
tion istreated at length by Professor Twiss,and thetests 
applied by which, according to this gentleman, its 
thriving character may be estimated,“ the increase 
of the relative number of inhabitants who are of full 
ageand strength to labour.” In estimating the compa- 
rative progress made by the two countries, it has been 
remarked, that whilst the quality of the food used by 
the English people has improved, the reverse has 
occurred in the case of the Irish. The custom of 
landsplitting in Ireland, also, has doubtless induced 
the population to look to the land too exclusively 
for support, thus securing to the peasantry a wretched 





| sort of half-savage independence, which has given a 
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powerful stimulus to population and little or none to 
the production of wealth. In Scotland, on the con- 
trary, the progress of population has been less rapid 
than the progress of wealth; this may be partly 
owing to emigration, but more to the social instita- 
tions and moral habits of the Scotch people. 

In proposing remedies for the evils we deplore, we 
are warned against the encouragement of Utopianism; 
particularly that kind which patronizes an ideal past. 
Any such system of community, when analyzed, 
resolves itself into a state little removed from bar- 
barism. Few wants are inconsistent with an advanced 
state of society; which refuses to be reduced to a 
condition of apathy and languor. The discovery of 
an artificial want induces exertion, and bespeaks 
progress. The notion of a past superior at all points 
to the present is a delusion which, however ap- 
parently supported by obscure documents, cannot 
bear the day-light of reason. What though pau- 
perism be a symptom of general disorder, and 
the result of erroneous and defective legislation,— 
what though it be coincident with public debt, with 
indirect taxation, with centralized government,—yet 
are all these the growths or conditions of the civiliza- 
tion we now enjoy. To decry this civilization—to 
undervalue it in comparison with the supposed state 
of manners of an earlier period—is but begging the 
question. ‘There has been a developement of inter- 
ests, of classes, and of powers in the state—the gra- 
dual establishment of parliamentary ascendancy, and 
of an intellectual and scientific influence, the results 
of which are, it may be conceded, partly evil. This 
evil, however, necessitating exertion, is itself produc- 
tive of good, and must be accepted as a legitimate 
operation of the natural laws that regulate human 
conduct. From these we cannot escape, and any 
argument which proceeds upon the assumption that 
we can is illogical from the beginning. We must 
make the best of man and human _ progress, as 
we find it—evils themselves are frequently but 
transient integuments protective of some initiate 
good, and full away asthe fruit ripens and the flower 
matures. Notwithstanding all that has been said 
to the contrary, we are still better off than the 
Turk, and the European has arrived at a higher 
“style of man” than the Oriental can pretend to. 
Distance, both of time and place, lends enchantment 
tothe prospect; and the obscurity of the past fascinates 
the mind with themystery which it must needs involve. 
At the same time, we perceive not that it is the very 
light we now enjoy, which enables us to apprehend the 
faults we deplore, and the continuance and increase 
of it which will as surely serve to dispel them. 
The es perience of the last dozen years proves that 
the disease is now no sooner pointed out than a 
remedy is proposed; and there is every reason to 
believe that the Legislature will apply its attention 
to both, and adopt means for the correciion of error 
and the supply of defect. 

In the mean time, there is no want of individual 
suggestion and individual exertion, Lecturers and 
pamphleteers abound in all directions—they cover 
with the shadow of their wings the length and 
breadth of the land—all urging (to use the words of 
Dr. Strange) “ the imperative necessity of some le- 
gislative interference for the protection of the health 
and lives of the poor.” Nay, so strong is the inter- 
est felt and expressed, that foreigners make great 
mistakes touching “ the condition of England ques- 
tion,” and think that all this agitation must needs 
mean revolution, perhaps threaten servile war. 
Thus, one Herr Friedrich Engels, speculating on the 
condition of the working classes in Great Britain, 
and, thinking that the time is come for exciting their 
indignation against the social and political power of 
their oppressors, talks of “doing justice to an op- 
pressed and calumniated class of men, who, with all 
their faults, and under all the disadvantages of their 
situation, yet command the respect of every one 
but an English money-monger;” and of saving “ the 
English people from the growing contempt which, 
on the Continent, has been the necessary conse- 
quence of the brutally selfish policy and general be- 
haviour of their ruling middle-class.” We can, of 
course, afford to smile at all this; and need not enter 
here into any defence of the much-defamed, and 
much-misunderstood middle class, who, Engels tells 
the working men of this country, “ intend, in reality, 
nothing else but to enrich themselves by their labour, 





while they can sell its produce, and to abandon them 
to starvation as soon as they can make a profit 
by this indirect trade in human flesh,”*—at which 
we are compelled to laugh right out. That such a 
blunder, on the part of poor Herr Engels, is pos- 
sible, however, shows, as we have said, that we are 
so much alive as to make no little noise about the 
accidental evils of our present social state; and we 
well know, without such evidence, that much is doing, 
and much more proposed to be done, for their re- 
moval or amelioration. From every quarter the 
light of intelligence is being poured, not only on the 
condition but on the minds of the people. While 
here many propose to help the multitude in their 
physical economy, there many are at work also to 
enable them to help themselves, by imparting to 
them instruction, which, by multiplying their 
knowledge, shall increase their power.—The Lectures 
addressed by Mr. Fox to the working classes are 
remarkable for the choice of their themes, and the 
mode of treatment. They deal with subjects lite- 
rary, political, and religious; and are calculated to 
refine the taste, and elevate the moral standard of 
popular judgment. We particularly distinguish, as 
having most pleased us, the lectures on “ Temples 
and Theatres,” on “ Wordsworth,” “ Ebenezer El- 
liott,”” “ Alfred Tennyson,” and “ Thomas Moore,” 
though we regret the positive political application of 
the topics. ‘That it should be worth the while of any 
man of mind to undertake a task like this, indicates a 
superior mental condition in the classes intended to 
be recipient of the benefit, and shows that we must 
take with considerable limitation the assertion that 
the working classes have “ not participated in the 
general improvement in anything like an equal de- 
gree.” 

It is in evidence that not only the conveniences of 
life, but the luxuries of taste, have been brought to 
the door, and placed within the acceptance of the 
mechanic. That, after all, only a comparative few 
avail themselves of these blessings, may be granted; 
but no more was to be expected at the beginning. 
The leaven is small at first, but will, nevertheless, 
leaven the whole lump in the end. Doubtless, also, 
it is true, that wrong is still occasionally done to the 
dependent classes; but do not, at the same time, the 
public journals take up the cry of oppressed poverty, 
and make the heavens ring with the clamour they 
raise against the unjust? But we build our main 
hope on the degree in which good has already been 
effected ; and the superior orders of the working 
class have participated in the amelioration of our 
social and physical condition, which science and 
legislation have already procured for general so- 
ciety. Ere long, we believe that more adequate 
provision will be made for securing the health, and 
the moral and physical well-being of the millions, 
Government cannot permit the continuance of evils 
which the investigations of her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners have demonstrated to be removable. They 
have been of man’s making, and therefore may be 
of man's destroying; they are not of Providence’s 
decreeing, and therefore not of necessary existence. 
Public opinion has at length, we trust, awakened in 
favour of sanatory regulations; and we haveeven more 
faith in its omnipotence than in that of Parliament. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The O’ Donoghue; a Tale of Ireland Fifty Years 
Ago, by Charles Lever, Esq.—lIt will naturally lead 
to the inference that the combinations of Irish histo- 
rical fiction are exhausted, when the reader finds in 
Mr. Lever’s “ fifty years ago” the old familiar faces, 
figures and scenes. Here, once again, is the family 
of the broken-down Chief, with all its thriftlessness, 
its pride and savage nobility ; here is the English 
proprietor again visiting his estates, and thus becom- 
ing initiated into the burnings, and the midnight 
marches, and the conspiracies by which the vexed 
and misguided people of the Green Isle have ever 
wronged themselves, under the national notion that 
they are righting their grievances ;—here, too, isthe 
well-worn figure of the agent or middle-man, or 
government tool, (he may take his choice of these 
appellations,) skilled in all manner of demoniacal 
contrivances to enrich himself, and working them 
out by bribery, corruption, intimidation, and what 
Gay’s Acis calls “ hideous love” for the heroine, 
Kate :—a young lady fresh from a French convent, 





who proves “a Kate of Consolation” for all who 
come within the sphere of her smiles. The drolls of 
the story are few. Lanty Lawler, the horse-dealer, js 


more of the knave than of the foolish jontleman, and 
his pitiful meanness puts laughter out of the ques. 
tion. Kerry O*Leary and Mrs. Branaghan are but 
the shadows of more whimsical serving-men and 
serving-women, who have been already served up by 
Lady Morgan, Miss Edgeworth and Mr. Lever him- 
self. But there is passion in the story: and breath. 
less interest in the final escape of Mark O*Donoghue 
—after which the close falls somewhat “ flatly and 
unprofitably.” On the whole, if this last “ Tale of 
Treland” holds in thrall a less numerous public than 
its predecessors, the fault lies in the subject rather 
than in the writer. 

The Queen of Denmark : an Historical Novel, edited 
by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols.—The raising of the veil 
which hides the private history of those whom the 
public knows only as court puppets, has always been a 
matter of interest. Whether the feat be accomplished 
in some tedious German or French correspondence— 
say Madame de Maintenon’s—or the revelation take 
the form of thesuper-sensitive Diary of Fanny Burney. 
or whether it be a Princess of Saxony who com 
descends, in a drama, to shadow forth how sovereigns 
bring home their brides, and the latter wear beneath 
their robes of gold tissue but 

—— the same passions as the maid that milks 
And does the meanest chares, 
we confess there is a fascination distinct from vulgar 
curiosity. Wherever the atmosphere is artificial, 
the form and colour of the plants grown there will 
possess some marking peculiarity ; all which the 
reader will understand as an expression of thanks to 
Mrs. Gore the indefatigable, for having edited what 
she not unjustly styles in her preface “ a curiousand 
credible narrative of events of the highest interest, 
and a truthful picture of the manners of the court 
of Christian VII.—now merely traditional.” We 
must, nevertheless, remark that the title of this 
historical novel is an “ over-large gate to a little city.” 
The author, whose name is withheld, though “a 
writer,’’ we are told, “ well known to the public of 
northern Europe’*—knows the personages and the 
manners—down to “ the golden-eyed needle’’ of his 
period, better than the eraft of arranging them ina 
romance. His opening pages, with their full-length 
and minutely-finished portrait of the old Chamber 
lain, who, when young, was hero of the tale, are 
life-like and felicitous. The common current of the 
story, too, is full of promise. What can be more 
piquant than a mystery at a masquerade, where the 
gentleman is menacing; and the lady, though fright- 
ened, firm? The interior of the Danish Gold- 
smith’s household, with Lisette Calais, so like an 
angel of light, that we divine from her very sub- 
stance that she is no Goldsmith’s daughter—nor 
niece to so shrewish and tedious a duenna as Aunt 
Cordia—is dwelt upon with all the fineness of touch 
and the richness of colour of Mieris. Thirdly, the 
stingy old parasite Colonel Held—the hopes of court 
advancement he builds vpon the return of his 
daughter, who had left him when a child to be edu- 
cated elsewhere, and the measure of their fulfilment, 
make up another episode characteristic in form and 
tone, such as novelists ought to seek and readers 
always love. A certain connexion, moreover, 18 
maintained among all these :scattered groups by 
the entrance everywhere of Sophus Norden the 
Page, who is a very fair specimen of his class. 
But it is only late in the novel, after an impres 
sion of aimlessness has been allowed to creep over 
us, that we perceive what relation all or any of 
these prominent and clearly-marked figures have 
to.Queen Caroline Matilda. Even after that sove- 
reign lady has been introduced, and these scattered 
threads of the intrigue, so to say, knitted up round 
her, the author seems eager, thereupon, to escape 
the natural responsibility of his act. The malice 
and revenge of the Countess Reiffenstein is made 
clear; but the figure of Struensee is feebly drawn 
and palely coloured: the suspicions which led to the 
imprisonment of the Queen vaguely hinted at—the 
catastrophe itself hurried over, and_ the romance 
closed precisely at the point where Fancy, having 
only tradition to guide it, becomes curious. In 
short, the whole story of the Queen of Denmark, 
with its morals—or immorals, as may be—is lef 
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‘ust as it was found “ by our Lady, a Mystery!” 
To spite, however, of so grave a fault, let us recom- 
mend this tale as good Christmas reading. 

La Soubretie ; or, the Adventures and Recollections 
of Theresa Dornay. A Narrative founded on Facts, 
3 yols.—Facts are stubborn things, so we will not 
cross-examine the Editor of Theresa Dornay’s 
adventures in the hope of finding out where the real 
Jady’s maid ended her recollections, and where the 
novelist began his “annotations and corrections.” 
Indeed, were we to set about such a puzzling task, 
we might possibly have to do with no less august a 

rson than a live duchess, since the memorialist rises 
to that dignity ere she vanishes from the scene. Never 
was anything known like Theresa's fortune in having 
fallen into situations of precisely that variety which 
makes effective contrast in fiction. In one chapter 
she is with a stingy mistress, in another with a senti- 
mental one; here takes measure of a jealous wife, 
there of a rakish husband ; possessing throughout the 
pest of friends to fall back upon whenever she is—to 
put it coarsely—“ out of place.” It would make 
many a philanthropic heart much easier, could it only 
believe that ladies’ maids in general “ get along” after 
this fashion. We must leave the champions and 
teachers of “ the sex” (with Mrs. Ellis for forewoman) 
to decide how far the issue of Theresa’s acquaintance 
with Lord St. George, afterwards Duke of Beaulieu, 
is a temptation—how far a warning. But enough of 
abook which has no reality about it, full though it be 
of variety. 

A Book for a Rainy Day, by J. T. Smith._The 
attempts to classify knowledge have been amongst the 
profoundest labours of the wisest of mankind. Even 
aclassed catalogue of books is a sort of handmaid 
to learning and philosophy, of great value, though 
necessarily imperfect. The imperfections of all such 
must be obvious; the wit of man, for example, could 
not bring under Bacon’s division, memory, judgment, 
or imagination, one half the volumes that make up 
what is called modern literature. Here then Mr. 
Smith comes to our aid, with his *‘ Rainy Days,’ 
fanciful rather than philosophical, but simple and 
intelligible; and he offers the work before us in illus- 
tration. We suggest, however, that there must be 
subdivisions: thus we have mild genial delicious 
Aprildays, when “southern clouds contend in tears” — 
“juicy days” recorded by Sam Slick,—and wet, hot, 
stifling, steaming days, when men hang or drown. It 
is to this last class that Mr. Smith’s volume belongs, 
—it is of them part and parcel. When we took it up 
the sun was shining gloriously ; but before we were 
half through it, we were as melancholy as the gib 
cat, or the hare, or the bear, or the old lion, or the 
lover's lute of immortal memory;—it was no mere 
rainy day, or juicy day, that could have brought us 
to such a state of hopeless weariness. 

The History and Antiquities of Brentford, Ealing, 
and Chiswick, §e. by Thomas Faulkner.—Here is 
another * Rainy Day’ book; and a very rainy day it 
must be that could compel any man to wade through 
its 500 pages! All we can except from this charge 
of dulness and trifling, is a memoir of Dr. Rose, the 
schoolmaster of Chiswick, and father of Cowper's 
friend ; which, though it runs intoa little coxcombical 
detail about nobodies, yet gives a glimpse, not of the 
literary men, indeed, but of the littérateurs of a past 
age, 

Elements of General History, Ancient and Modern, 
by A. F. Tytler. New edition, with additions, &c., 
by the Rev. B. Turner, M.A.—This book may truly 
be called “a general” history, since it treats of the 
recorded events of all nations, from the Creation to 
the year 1844. The edition before us is superior to 
ts predecessors, since it is not only more accurate, 
but it contains nearly double the quantity of matter. 
How far, however, it is wise to com press the history 
of the world into about six hundred pages, is a dif- 
ferent question. For our own parts we do not greatly 
admire such rapid summaries, such meagre outlines, 
such naked skeletons. ‘To the youthful mind they 
convey nothing, and can convey nothing, of informa- 
tion, beyond facts and dates, which, though useful, 
leave no durable or salutary impression on the mind. 

books of reference, such publications have, and 
Cught to have, a place in our literature ; but the 
Present aims at combining two things which are 
wholly irreconcileable-—extreme brevity with some 

Of interest, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Alphabet of Quadrupeds, 24 Pictures from the Old Masters, royal 
lémo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Affection’s Parting Gift, 32mo. 1s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Booke of Christmas Carols, illuminated from MSS. in the British 
useum, small 4to, 1/. 5s. extra bds. gilt. 
es — ) ‘oem and Romances, Vol. VII. ‘Trials of the Heart,’ 
ic. 8v0. 6s. cl. 
Banking Almanac and Directory for 1846, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Brief Memoir of T, F. Buxton and Elizabeth Fry, 18mo. 1s. cl. 
Cross’s Initia Latina; or, Guide to Latin, for Beginners, 12mo, 3s. 
cl.; ditto, Initia Grieca, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Copley’s (Esther) Housekeeper’s Guide, fe. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
— (J.) Easy Grammar of the Italian Language, 18mo. 1s. 
el. 





Circle of English History, a Game, square, 3s. 6d. cl. 

pe Heads; or, Contemporary Sovereigns, a Game, 4to. 7s. 6d. 
cl. case. 

Dickenson’s Guide to the Quarter Sessions, by Talfourd and Tyrwhitt, 
6th edit. roval &vo. 1/. 16*, bds. 

European Library, Guizot's (F.) ‘History of the English Revolution,’ 
post 8vo. 3s. 6:/. cl. 

Events in Sacred History, 24 Pictures from Holbein, Raffaele, and 
Albert Durer, royal 16mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Edinburgh Tales, Vol. Il. royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

France Illustrated, from Drawings by Thomas Allom, Esq. with 
Descriptions by Rev. G. R. Wright, Vol. I. 4to. 1/. 1s. cl. elegant. 
oe and Ballads, 14 Pictures by Eminent Artists, royal 16mo. 

4s. Gd. cl. 
Freemason's Calendar and Pocket-Book for 1846, 3s. roan tuck. 
Gore’s (Mrs.) Snow Storm, illustrated by George Cruikshank, fc. 8vo. 


F. Taylor, small 4to, 3s. 6d. cl. 

Gumersall's Interest and Discount Tables, 17th edit. 8vo. 10s. Gu. cl. 

Hare’s Illustrated Engineer's Almanack for 1846, on sheet, 1s, 

Hood's (Thos.) Dream of Eugene Aram, 7 Desigus, by W. Harvey, 
new edit. crown 8vo. Is. swd. 

Jelf’s Greek Grammar, chiefly from the German of Kiihner, Part I. 
* Accidence,’ 15s. cl. completing the work. 

Juvenile Englishman’s Library, Vol. IX. ‘The Charcoal Burners,’ 


5s. cl. 
Good Natured Bear, a Story for Children of all Ages, 4 Pictures, by 
3 cl 


ls. 6d, cl, 
Lawrence's Stories fromthe New Testament, illustrated, square 1¢mo. 
3s. 6d. ec} 


Mann's Planetary and Stellar Universe, with numerous Diagrams, 
12mo. 5s. cl. 

Murray’s Colonial and Home Library, Vol. XIII. ‘ Life of Louis, 
Prince of Condé,’ post 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Murphy’s ( Dr. E. W.) Lectures on Parturition, vo. 9s. cl. 

Metrical Version of the Hebrew Psalter, with Explanatory Notes, 
small 4to. 7s. Gd. cl. 

Meek’s (Rev. R.) Reasons for Conformity to the Church of England, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Neison's (F.G. P., Esq.) Contributions to Vital Statistics, 2nd edit. 
4to. 1M. 1s, bds. 

Pinnock’s Ciphering Books, (Key to) 5th edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Payne’s (G.) Elements of Language and General Grammar, fc. 8vo. 


Practical Sermons, Vol. IT. Svo. 7s. cl. 
Rodwell’s (G. H.) Hand-Book of the Violin, imp. 12mo. 1s. swd. 
Railway Sy 1 ‘3M dum Look and Ledger, oblong, 3s. roan 





tuck. 

Standard Novels, Vol. XCIX. Cooper's (J. F.) ‘Jack O’Lantern,’ 
12mo. 6s. cl. 

Spackman’s (W. F.) Analysis of the Railway Interest of the United 
Kingdom,’ royal $vo, 5s. cl. 

Tams’s (G., M.D.) Visit to the Portuguese Possessions in South- 
Western Africa, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1. ls. cl. 

Trench's Hulsean Lectures, 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Whittaker's Catechisms, ‘ Chess,’ 18mo., 9d. swd. a 

Wordsworth’s (Rev. Dr.) Theophilus Anglicanus, 4th edit. post Svo. 
8s. 6d. cl. 

Watts's (Dr.) Psalms and Hymns, royal 32mo. 2s. cl. 

Young Baronet (The) ; a Novel, by Author of the ‘ Scottish Heiress,’ 
3 vols. post 8vo, 1. Lis. 6d. bds. 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Munich, Oct. 

I must now give you a “ notion” or two of Art in 
the studios. After making allowance for the less 
exclusive modes of life in Germany, as compared 
with England, where we—holding stoutly that “ every 
man’s house is his castle’—are wont to barricade 
the said castle, to garrison and jealously watch 
against intrusion,—making allowance, I say, for this 
habit of ours, and our more domestic style of life, 
one cannot help comparing, unfavourably to ourselves, 
the readiness and liberality of the Munich artists 
in opening their studios, not only to the travelling 
stranger but to the resident public, with the exclu- 
siveness generally adopted by our artists at home. 
The German custom has given me—in addition to 
my introduction to some of them—much opportu- 
nity for seeing many interesting works, and enjoying 
many pleasant conversations. I will now take you 
into the studio of Wilhelm Kaulbach, because it is 
there I went most frequently, and because he is 
considered by many, who are well acquainted with 
modern Art, as the greatest living artist—the man 
of the highest genius which Art in this generation can 
boast of,—and because he has now in his atelier the 
works by which, in a great measure, he will be 
known and judged, at least for a long time. 

When Cornelius, Kaulbach, Schnorr, Hess, &c., 
are classed together as the members of the Munich 
School, it is done either by those who know nothing 
about these different masters, or, for convenience of 
phrase, to signify that these artists are living, or did 
once live, in Munich, and not to intimate that they 
follow the same principles in Art, or produce works 
of a similar character either in thought, manner, or 
execution. 

Cornelius differs as much from Schnorr as Schnorr 
does from Kaulbach, and these are as distinct in all 
the attributes of artists as were perhaps, I may say, 





Raphael and Rubens, or any other two you please 











to name. Whatever question there may be as to 
who are the component parts of the “ Munich School,” 
one thing is certain—Kaulbach, at present, stands 
apart from them all. Whether he will found a 
school or not—what his influence may be destined to 
bring out, and it is now great and is growing daily— 
are questions which I need not speculate on. Cor- 
nelius was his master, it is true, and he glories in 
acknowledging it, and pointing to him as the father 
of modern Art in Germany. But, like every other 
great genius, Kaulbach could not remain the disciple 
of a school, expressing himself in a manner adopted 
by another for his own moles of thought and feeling, 
but is and has ever been original—original in thought 
as in the expression of thought. THis qualities as an 
artist are different from those of every other, both 
in nature and extent. His versatility is, perhaps, 
greater than that of any living artist. ‘hose who 
have seen his * Battle of the Huns,’ the * Studies of 
a Lunatic Asylum,’ and the ‘ Illustrations of the 
Reinecke Fuchs,’ will not, I think, however otherwise 
they may estimate him, be inclined to dispute this. 
But I am keeping you too long out of the “ work- 
shop,” which is near the “ English Garden,” and 
built for him by the King. I got to it through 
the garden, in spite of being threatened by the big 
dog (who will be probably immortalized in his 
work); passing through the company of peacocks 
which strut around, nor permitting myself to be 
baffled in my purpose by the amorous coquetting of 
the families of doves, nor warned off by the wise- 
looking owls that guarded the portals, I reached the 
door, and then gazed on the ‘* Destruction of Jeru- 
salem.’ Alas! you will not have the chance of 
seeing the engraving of this work (whiclt Mery is 
doing) for five years, so unless you will make a pil- 
grimage to Munich (and it is worth it), you must be 
satisfied with my report. It is an oil painting—the 
first large painting of this kind which he has done in 
oils: the size is very great—I have lost the dimen- 
sions, but I think it is about thirty feet by twenty [?] 
I knew the cartoon when it had just been finished, 
three years ago; it was the same size as the picture, 
and nearly as much labour had been spent over it 
as most artists would have bestowed on the picture 
itself. It was, in fact, a magnificent picture in black 
and white. You can imagine, therefore, my anxiety 
to see the picture. The time chosen by the artist is 
the entrance of the Roman soldiers, led by Titus on 
horseback ; they are entering on the right, in the 
middle foreground, over the ruins of temples and 
palaces ; the burning city is behind and around them ; 
the terrified and routed inhabitants are hurrying on 
in the lurid glare of the flames and the heavy clouds 
of smoke. In the foreground are three principal 
groups. The centre is composed of the high priest 
and his family : he will not live to see the city of his 
God destroyed and His temple desecrated; he will 
sacrifice himself with his family, who fall by his side 
at his feet, and the priest has already fallen on his 
sword, This isa powerful group: it is painted with 
great force—it contains in itself a fatal history. On 
the right is a beautiful group. It is a Christian 
family leaving the doomed city: the mother with her 
babes pressed to her bosom are riding forth; the 
elder children are singing a Christian hymn, their 
countenances are filled with faith and heavenly love; 
over them hover the guardian angels with the 
Christian emblems. The exquisite expression of 
faith and love and hope, of purity and beauty 
under the influence of deep and fervent religion, 
makes this a masterpiece which would alone secure the 
immortality of the artist. They go forth to seek an- 
other asylum, for their religion is independent of city, 
temple, priest; their city is their own pure faith, 
their temple the human heart itself, their only priest 
everlasting and omnipresent, the Saviour of the 
world, And what a contrast is Despair rushing forth 
on the other side pursued by the Furies! What utter 
undying despair is in that countenance! In the 
centre of the middle ground is a group of noble ladies 
shrinking helplessly in horror from the brutal advances 
of the soldiers. Near them, and unheeding the din 


of battle, some women are, sitting, their dead, livid 
children are in their hands, and there too is the knife. 
Truth (which Kaulbach is always strong enough to 
meet,) demanded the admission of this scene, but it 
is nottoo prominently introduced. The dreadful fact 
has its effect without the detail being obtruded. In the 
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clouds, over the scene of human woe, are the four 
prophets — grandly conceived; below them, and 
hanging over the city with the scourges, are the 
angels of wrath. This is a very inadequate descrip- 
tion of the sublime picture; but I will not attempt 
either further detail or criticism. The faults which 
are alleged against this picture are, that there are 
too many episodes, too many separated ideas and 
separate groups, too much machinery employed to 
tell the story ; that there are, in fact, several pic- 
tures in one. But the picture is now seen to disad- 
vantage on the narrowed limits of a studio, and 
the «attention is necessarily more drawn to the 
beauty of the distinct groups than to the general 
effect. 

The next picture in this studio, which will proba- 
bly awaken attention, is the first of the series of six 
which the King of Prussia has bespoken for Berlin ; 
it is the ‘ Fall of the Tower of Babel.’ This work 
is not open in the slightest degree to the objections 
which have been urge’. against the earlier composition. 
It is simple in comp’ a tion and grand in its simplicity. 
This picture is to pe painted in freseo—probably 
the new fresco of which the artists of Munich are so 
sanguine: its adva tages are, that it will not require 
that mapping out ot a part of the figure to be painted 
in a certain time while the wall is wet; it admits 
of being altered and re-touched, before it receives a 
final glazing, which is to make it hard asa wall, and 
last for ever. The secret is not as yet divulged; 
but the process is said to have succeeded completely 
in atrial to which it has for two years been subjected. 
The new Pinacothek is to have one of its exterior 
sides painted with this new fresco. Kaulbach has 
the commission. The subject is the history of Art 
in Germany: the length will be about 300 feet. 

I now pass from the sublime—not to the ridicu- 
lous, but to a work which is most strongly marked 
with a true feeling for the ridiculous, I allude to 


the artist’s series of illustrations to ‘Reynard the 
Fox,’ a few more of which he has yet to complete 


before it will be published. It is scarcely credible 
that they could have been produced by the same 
hand as the other works I have been speaking of. 
Kaulbach has displayed here an exquisite apprecia- 
tion of low cunning, worldly pride, selfishness, and 
other mean passions, and expressed them with truth, 
power, and spirit, by means of the forms and charac- 
ter of animals, The poem, as you know, has found 
a mother country in every land, so that it is not now 
known which first gave it birth, or the exact time 
when it was born, being really an exposition of human 
character, which is the same everywhere and in every 
age. MKaulbach has grasped each idea, expounded 
the meaning of every incident, which he has stamped 
with such a marvellous perception of worldly wisdom 
—so exposed hypocrisy, and laughed at stolid duped 
ignorance, superstition, and at presumption in all its 
forms of priestcraft, kingcraft, and statescraft—he 
has so commented on the social vices, follies, and 
weaknesses, not unmindful of the forms they take at 
the pres»at day ; and all this in the spirit of the old 
allegorical poem, by the different individuals in the 
beast’s family, that he who runs may read, and he 
who laughs may grow wiser. Satire, irony, humour, 
and wit, which spare neither follies nor vices, whether 
high or low, are the engines which this universal 
artist has used for illustrating this poem of all na- 
tions. His allusions, clear and pointed, have not 
been heard of, I fancy, without some expostulation 
from the wincing (but, in Bavaria, the powerful) 
objects of his remark. Iam persuaded that when 
this work is known in England, it will have that 
place assigned to it which the few who have seen 
specimens of it already universally award to it—it 
will at once be recognized as the masterpiece of a 
master-mind. The drawings are beautifully etched 
by Rahn, and by one of the most talented engravers 
in Germany, (a young man yet) by name Schleich. 





SALE OF BOOKS AND MSS. OF THE POET GRAY. 


A large parcel of books, a portion of the library of 
the poet Gray, and several very interesting MSS., 
including an early copy of the ‘ Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,’ in the poet’s handwriting, were sold on 
Saturday and Monday last, by the Messrs. Evans, in 
their new rooms, New Bond Street. Gray be- 
queathed his books and manuscripts to Mason, the 








poet, his friend, executor and biographer. Mason, 
it appears, bequeathed them to his curate, a Mr. 
Bright, and by Mr. Bright’s sons, it is understood, 
they were now dispersed. 

A great deal of interest was excited by this sale. 
The autograph of Gray has long been very scarce. 
There were, therefore, many candidates anxious to 
possess a volume, a poem, or a letter. We need 
hardly add, that they sold excessively dear—beyond 
the reach, indeed, of ordinary purchasers, We were 
somewhat disappointed, we must confess, at first sight, 
with the outside appearance of the poet's library. 
Gray had been, we were led to expect from the prim 
fastidiousness of his dress and manners, a kind of 
dandy in his books. Prior, at St. John’s, was, we 
know, a dandy in this matter. Gray, on the con- 
trary, was very careless. Roger Payne or Kalthoeber 
had never worked, it was evident, for the recluse of 
Pembroke College. Many of his books were very 
ordinary copies: 

Refuse of stalls, and gleanings of Duck Lane. 

Many wanted their outside letterings—others were 
cropped to the quick, and there was not a book in 
the whole collection but would have horrified Dr. 
Dibdin, or would have stood the test of Mr. Miller's 
rule. The books in Pembroke College Library are 
not much better, and Gray would appear to have 
caught a love for dingy exteriors from the library of 
his last retreat. We were soon, however, induced 
to forget the squalid condition of the poet’s volumes 
by their inside attractiveness. Gray was a most bean- 
tiful penman—his style of writing was neat in the 
extreme, worthy of Cocker or Davies of Hereford. 
Pope printed better, and Ben Jonson wrote a smaller 
though not a neater hand. Several of his books were 
crowded with side notes. He wrote, we are told, with 
a crow pen, and the particular fineness of his writing 
bears out the statement. We were pleased to see 
some of his Eton books, with Thomas Gray, Eton, 
1733, written within, in the large round hand of a 
schoolboy. Here, too, was his mother’s dark blue 
morocco psalm book, with her name, Dorothy Gray, 
on the fly leaf, in her own handwriting. This wasa 
volume rich with associations. Nothing in the his- 
tory of filial affection can well exceed Gray’s fond- 
ness for his mother, and she well deserved his love. 
He never mentioned her name, we are told by 
Mason, without a sigh, and her epitaph, by her son 
—a poetic composition in prose—is one of the shortest 
and most touching epitaphs in our language. She 
was, he says, the careful, tender mother of many 
children, “one of whom alone had the misfortune to 
survive her.” 

Gray’s copy of Shakspeare was Theobald’s duo- 
decimo edition, of 1740, in eight volumes. Charles 
Lamb preferred Rowe’s edition, for the sake of the 
bad plates, which served as marks to particular pas- 
sages. Gray had adopted Pope’s plan, of marking 
beautiful passages with inverted commas—and his 
notes were chiefly marks of admiration, or accidental 
resemblances to particular poets. The Shakspeare, 
notwithstanding the circumstance that the second 
volume was wanting, sold for 12/.12s. The poet's 
edition of Milton was one of 'Tonson’s printing, in 
two duodecimo volumes. It was interleaved, and 
half-bound, and in a very dingy state. This sold for 
331; it was evidently an Eton book, and an old 
favourite in his riper years, His ‘ Linnzi Systema 
Nature,’ 2 volumes in 3, interleaved, with very nu- 
merous MS, notes, and beautiful pen and ink draw- 
ings of birds and insects, sold for 40 guineas. Cole 
tells us, in his MS. memoranda in the Museum, that 
whenever he called on Gray he had Linneus’s 
works, interleaved, always betore him.” Dodsley’s 
‘London,’ in 6 volumes octavo, a poor book, to be 
picked up ona stall for half a guinea, sold for 15 
guineas. His notes exhibited a very general know- 
ledge of his subject ; but the book they were written 
in has no other recommendation than a pretty com- 
plete list of subjects, and a wide margin. Gray, like 
Walpole, was fond of London localities—he had 
annotated with care a copy of Strype’s own edition 
of Stow, in 2 volumes folio, 1720—but the notes, such 
as we saw, were chiefly drawn from printed authorities 
—a few, however, were from personal observation, 
and all were in excellent taste. We may add, that 
Pennant had the use of an interleaved copy of 
‘London and its Environs,’ with notes by Mr. Gray, 
and owns himself indebted to the papers of the poet 





“for many corrections and observations on the anti. 
quities of London.” 

Gray, like Warburton, was a very careful Treader 
of Lord Clarendon’s History. Warburton’s notes 
have found a place in the 1826 edition of Clarendon 
and they well deserved publication, for Warburton 
had gone deeply into the literature and party pam- 
phlets of that interesting period. We can hardly 
say as much for Gray’s annotations—they are of a 
very general description, chiefly referential and gene- 
alogical. They show no insight into character. 
nothing drawn from MS. sources or scarce authori- 
ties. We can hardly conceive with what particular 
object he could have written so frequently, so neatly, 
and so laboriously on the margins. For his own in- 
formation they could not have been drawn up—for 
surely Gray could never require a note either to 
inform or reinform him that the noble character of 
Lord Pembroke in the History was drawn for Wil- 
liam Herbert Earl of Pembroke, the brother of 
Philip Herbert Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
yet there was a note, we observed, to this effect. ~ 

Gray was as fond of Art as he was of Poetry and 
Natural History. Here were his copies of Vertue’s 
printed Catalogues of the Royal Collection of Pic. 
tures in the time of the Stuarts, The notes, however, 
were neither numerous nor valuable. The copy of 
*Kennedy’s Account of the Pictures and Marbles 
at Wilton House,’ was rich in notes, and, if we may 
judge from the sum it realized, 14/., and the name 
of the purchaser, the Hon. Sydney Herbert, they 
were interesting. You may buy the printed book for 
a shilling or eighteen-pence. Gray drew very neatly, 
“ This book,” says Mason, “ contains a few attempts 
in drawing by Mr. Gray when a boy: they prove him 
to have an accurate eye, which might have carried 
him much further in the Art had he pursued it.” 
Cowper and Thomson both drew a little—Pope 
painted in oils, and Mason himself etched a portrait 
of Gray. 

The poet’s own MSS. were, after all, the chief 
treasures of the sale. We are perhaps safe in assert- 
ing that there is no poem in the English language so 
well and widely known as the ‘ Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,’ a MS. copy, in the poet's own handwrit- 
ing, drew many bidders. Mr. Edward Jesse, the well- 
known naturalist, was authorized by Eton College, 
(Gray's own College) to give the sum of fifty guineas 
for the MS., and some were found to assert that it 
was actually knocked down to the College for that 
amount. Such, indeed, seemed to be the fact, but 
the purchase (if it was one) was overruled, and the 
biddings went on till it was finally knocked down for 
the sum of 1007. Mr. Penn, of Stoke-Pogeis, is said 
to be the purchaser. Stoke-Pogeis churchyard, our 
readers will remember, is said to have suggested the 
Elegy, and is, moreover, the churchyard in which the 
poet himself is buried. 1002. was a large sum, for 
the MS. in question was not the first rough draft of 
the poem—each stanza, it is thought, went through 
a variety of brushings, prunings and amendings. The 
Elegy was no more thrown off at a heat than Hudi- 
bras, and we know by what process of elaboration 
Butler worked. Gray was a slow writer—and there 
was, in all probability, several foul copies before the 
copy sold. One variation from the printed text was 
extremely curious: 

Some mute inglorious Ty/ly here may rest, 

Some Cesar guiltless of his country’s blood. 

Tully and Cesar were classic importations into a 
country churchyard, quite out of keeping in an En- 
glish Elegy, so we now read— 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 
There can be but one opinion, that this was an alter 
ation for the better. 

‘Next in point of importance, if price be any testy 
was an annotated copy, by Gray, of the Strawberry 
Hill edition of his two odes, ‘ The Bard,’ and ‘The 
Progress of Poesy.’ This we had not time to ex® 
mine very attentively,—but if we are to judge of its 
copyright importance by the account in the catalogue, 
it deserved to sell for very little. The notes are well 
known—they are printed in Mitford's edition of 
Gray, and, we believe, elsewhere. The annotated 
odes produced, notwithstanding, 1007. A MS. copy 
of the ‘ Long Story,’ with a complimentary note to 
the poet from Miss Speed, of Stoke-Pogeis (the Lady 
Austen of the poem), realized 45/. This, too, we be 
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fieve, was bought by Mr. Penn. A MS. copy of the 
ode on the ‘Installation of the Duke of Grafton,’ 
gold for 112; anda MS. copy of his * Fatal Sisters’ 
for the same sum. The original of one of his printed 
Jetters to West, containing an unprinted translation 
from Propertius, brought 117. 5s. The original MS. 
of the printed letter to West, containing a translation 
from Statius, of 110 lines, of which 27 alone have 
appeared in print, sold for 28/. Two of his letters 
to Dr. Wharton, and an unpublished copy of satirical 
yerses (full of wit and humour) on the heads of 
houses at Cambridge, brought 317. 10s. A small 
parcel of papers relating to his intended History of 
English Poetry—and a transcript from Gawain Doug- 
Jas, brought 102, Three small pen-and-ink drawings, 
and four insects painted on vellum, with all the fide- 
lity of a naturalist, and much of the art of an en- 
graver, brought 107. A letter to Stonehewer, and 
three copies of verses, including an epitaph on a 
child, in verse, properly rejected by Mason, brought 
401, Seven small paper Note Books, containing 
memoranda made during his several tours, sold for 
301. An interesting letter, unpublished, giving an 
account of the ceremonies and proceedings in West- 
minster Hall at the coronation of George III., sold 
for 7l., and forty letters, all unpublished, addressed 
to his friend and executor the Rev. James Brown, 
President of Pembroke Hall. sold at the rate of 
31. 5s, a-piece—rather a high price, for his name was 
not signed to any of them—a few had his initials, 
and the rest were without a signature of any kind— 
yet they had one and all passed through the post. 
Gray, it is well known, was a timid man—he had 
humour and wit, and at times the inclination to write 
severely—he knew, moreover, his skill, and he often 
exercised it. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

To the collection of sculptures from the Parthenon, 
in the Elgin Room of the British Museum, there has 
been recently added a cast from a female head, pre- 
sented to the trustees by the Comte de Laborde. 
The history of this precious fragment has been al- 


ready published in the ‘ Revue Archéologique,’ of 


1844, in an article by M. P. Merimée. It appears 
that when Morosini took Athens, in 1687, many 
fragments of the Parthenon were carried away by 
his officers, and this head was part of the spoil carried 
off by his secretary, Gallo. Transported by him to 
Venice, it remained in his house, let into a wall, till 
the house was pulled down. The head then fell into 
the hands of a mason, from whom it was rescued by 
M. Weber, a German merchant. In his possession 
it remained for some years, without attracting much 
attention, till it was seen by M. de Laborde; who 
has, as is well known, devoted himself with extraor- 
dinary zeal and energy to the study of the Parthe- 
non. M.de Laborde, recognizing at once the cha- 
racter of the Athenian school of art in this beautiful 
fragment, and having traced its history from docu- 
mentary evidence, purchased it of M. Weber ; and is 
thus at present the fortunate possessor of the only 
head from the pedimental sculpture of the Parthe- 
non which has not suffered much mutilation. The 
countenance is distinguished by that severe and 
majestic beauty which is generally characteristic of 
the school of Phidias ; the treatment of the brow re- 
sembles that of the fragment of the head of Minerva, 
in the Elgin Room, though with somewhat less of 
severity of line. The chin is flat and depressed, the 
lower lip full. and of exquisite beauty; the point of 
the upper lip and the whole of the nose have under- 
gone restoration, which necessarily somewhat detracts 
from the noble expreasion conveyed by the features 
generally, The hair is twisted back from the face, 
In strongly marked waves ; and appears to have been 
bound with a metallic diadem, the holes for which 
still remain, The general outline is much injured 
by an unsightly bulge, caused by the restoration of 
the back part of the head. The ears are pierced for 
ear-rings, This head is considered to have belonged 
to the figure of the unwinged Victory, which stood 
in the western pediment, and which appears in Car- 
Tey’s drawing made before the siege under Morosini. 
We look forward with great interest to M. de La- 
borde’s announced work, ‘ Le Parthénon, Documens 
imédits pour servir @ la Restauration de ce Monument, — 
hot only for further particulars relative to this frag- 
ment, but for the result of his indefatigable labours. 


The Royal Irish Academy has elected the poet 
Wordsworth an honorary member of its body :—a 
distinction which it conferred likewise, at the same 
time, on M. Leonville, of Paris. 

The collection of busts which Eton keeps of the 
distinguished statesmen and divines educated within 
her walls, has been recently increased by those of 
Bishop Pearson and Professor Porson—the work of 
Behnes, and the gift of the Rev. W. G. Cookesley, 
one of the assistant-masters ; and Lord Morpeth has 
commissioned that sculptor to execute a bust of the 
poet Gray, for the same destination.— We may notice, 
in this paragraph, the fact of Dr. Buckland’s having 
been located amongst the distinguished men of science 
in the metropolis, by his appointment to the Deanery 
of Westminster :—and that the Lord Primate Beres- 
ford has announced his intention, according to the 
Irish papers, of endowing each of the three new 
provincial colleges in that country with the sum of 
10002., towards the foundation of divinity schools for 
students of the Established Church.—The contest 
between Armagh and Belfast, for furnishing the site 
of the new college for the province of Ulster, has 
terminated, at length, in the selection of the latter 
town. The Irish secretary has written to the mayor 
of Belfast, announcing this decision. 

The Morning Chronicle says, that a committee is 
forming, amongst the lawyers, for the purpose of 
getting up a British testimonial in honour of the 
lately deceased American judge, Story; and that it 
is intended to offer to the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn 
a marble statue of that great jurisprudential writer 
and ornament of the transatlantic bench. 

Earl Fitzwilliam has accepted the office of Presi- 
dent of the Meeting of the Archzological Institute, 
to be held at York in the course of next year. 
We understand too, that Mr. Hawkins, of the 
British Museum, has obtained a favourable an- 
swer from the Institute of British Architects, [ante, 
p. 1129]; to the effect “that the Council have 
received, with much satisfaction, the communication 
from Edward Hawkins, Esq., the Keeper of the 
Antiquities in the British Museum, in which the 
assistance of the members of the Institute is solicited 
| in preserving antiquities found in this country. The 
| Council, fully recognizing the importance of the object 
advocated in the letter of Mr. Hawkins, and heartily 
concurring with the views entertained by the Com- 
mittee of the Archzological Institute and at the 
British Museum, recommend to the members of this 
Institute to exert their influence, individually as well 
as in their corporate capacity, to prevent the destruc- 
tion and dispersion of antiquities, in all cases of dis- 
covery that may fall under their notice ; and, further, 
it is the desire of the Council, by this resolution, 
to call forth from the members of the profession in 
general that public expression of interest in the pro- 
motion of Archeology which may best meet the 
wishes and suggestions conveyed to them in Mr. 
Hawkins’s letter.” 

The lovers of Art and Virtd have been attracted 
to Bath in great numbers by the advertised sale 
of Lansdown Tower, with a large portion of the 
objects of taste which its late eccentric owner, Mr. 
Beckford, had collected therein. The “ fashion- 
able” world mustered strong on the occasion ; and 
the artist, too, had his place in the motley crowd— 
sent down, in several instances, by the porcelain and 
china manufacturers of our own country, to copy the 
exquisite designs from the Etruscan vases,—a variety 
of which, of great rarity and beauty, together with 
a collection of ancient coins, Greek, Roman, Assy- 
rian, German, and British, formed a portion of the 
treasures about to be dispersed. The following are 
stated as the sums at which a few of the lots went ; 
and, to judge from the prices, it would not appear 
that there was much in the collection either curious 
or beautiful :—The Tower, with the Gardens, 8,415 
guineas—which, it is said, cost Mr. Beckford above 
20,0007; Albert Cuyp, 175 guineas; the Building of 
Babel, by Welckenberg, formerly in King Charles's 
gallery, 130 guineas; a Grand Mass in the Interior 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, West, 108 guineas ; 
a Portrait of Philip IV. of Spain, Velasquez, 64 
guineas; the Pursuit of Love, Domenichino, 109 
guineas; View of the Dutch Coast, Cuyp, 183/. 15s. ; 
Interior of a handsome Parlour, decorated with 
flowers, Gonzales Coques, 162/. 12s.; A View at 
Venice, Canaletto, 215/. 5s.; the Interior of a Ca- 





thedral, Peter Neefs, 137/.; Poultry amidst a beau- 
tiful landscape, Hendekeeter, 193/. 5s.; a Landscape, 
rocky and romantic, Francisco Mole, 147/.; a Ves- 
sel endeavouring to enter a harbour on the approach 
of a storm, 152/. 5s.; &c. The entire amount pro- 
duced by the pictures was nearly 3,000/.,—several 
of them realizing the prices they were knocked down 
at from the circumstance alone that they had been 
in the possession of the owner of Lansdown Tower. 
On this account, too, several china plates fetched 
from thirty to thirty-six guineas the dozen—and 
cups and saucers from three to four guineas each. 
The total proceeds of the sale amounted to nearly 
17,0000. 

The Academy of Fine Arts in Paris has elected M. 
de Cailleux, Director of the Royal Museums, a free 
academician, in the place of the late Comte de Vau- 
blanc, and in opposition to the Prince de la Moskowa, 
—The installation of the new Faculty of Letters, 
created in the town of Poitiers, took place, with due 
solemnity, on the 18th ult.,—M. Saint-Mare Girardin 
presiding on the occasion. 

We regret to hear, from Kinigsberg, of the alarm- 
ing illness of the astronomer Bessel. ‘The students 
of the University had obtained from the police an 
order prohibiting the circulation of carriages in the 
street where the philosopher lives. 

The conflict of opinion going on, at present, 
throughout the Prussian monarchy, and the sort or 
undecided compromise which lets the “I dare not” 
of toleration wait suspiciously on the “I would” of 
persecution, is creating official as well as domestic 
ditficulties—not only setting city against city and 
dividing a house against itself, but causing the autho- 





rities to clash and bringing the courts into collision. 
The arbitrary constitution of a high court of censor- 
ship works badly in a medium which defers to the 
| liberal spirit of the times; and its discretionary func- 
| tions have taken, of course, a character of peculiar 
| delicacy in relation to the new spirit which is moving 
|“*on the face of the waters’ of German thought. 
| Accordingly, that tribunal, in Berlin, finds itself 
| suddenly in the novel position of a defendant before 
a court assumed to have a controlling power over it, 
—which, by the theory ot such a tribunal as the 
supreme censor’s, seems to us an absurdity. It ap- 
pears that a distinguished geographer, Herr Leewen- 
berg, had prepared a map which he called * An 
Illustrated Map of the Religions and Confessions of 
the Prussian Monarchy’\—~its purpose being to ex 
hibit the great and rapid progress of the German- 
Catholic Church founded by the Abbé Ronge; and 
on which the author has accordingly indicated the 
worship, religious opinions, and greater or less devo- 
tion, of different localities, by means of various figures 
—such as mitres, crosiers, crosses of different forms, 
monks, nuns, Catholic or Protestant priests, heads 
of rabbins, &c.,—attached to their names. Wishing, 
however, to protect himself against the possible 
responsibility of such a publication, he applied on 
the subject to several of the censors of the capital ; 
but these all declared that geographical maps, draw- 
ings, and figures, are not subject to the censorship— 
and that they had nothing, therefore, to do with the 
work in question, From these censors, Herr Leewen- 
berg went, by way of appeal, to the High Court of 
Censorship ; which delivered an elaborate judgment, 
negativing only such part of the former decision as 
declared the exemption of all geographical maps— 
affirming certain exceptions, but determining that 
the work of Herr Leewenhberg did not come within 
their category. Satisfied that he was now safe, the 
author published his map—and sold every copy be- 
fore the close of the second day. That other cen- 
sor, however, the Director of the Police of Berlin, 
took a different view of the publication ; and, deter- 
mined that it should neither be called a geographical 
map nora collection of drawings—but a book ‘* by 
itself” a book, and one tending to bring into ridi- 
cule the religious opinions professed hy the king's 
subjects—he lodged a complaint in the Supreme 
Court against the High Court of Censorship, and 
another against Herr Lewenberg before the Tribunal 
of First Instance. Both cases remain to be tried :— 
but, to say nothing of the curious appearance of one 
tribunal brought before another in the character of a 
culprit, it is impossible for ordinary understandings 
to conceive of an authority exercising a moral or 
equitable jurisdiction under the material compulsion 
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and direction of a foreign power—or of a court of 
censorship, thus dictated to from without, sustaining 
the theory of its institution and prestige of its power 
--of which the quality of irresponsibility is an essen- 
tial idea. 


The Jewish Reform Committee, sitting at Frank- 
fort, have decided upon a change, which marks 
strongly the rapid emancipation of the Hebrew 
mind from the mere letter of ceremonial. This 
body has decided that, henceforth, the Jewish Sab- 
bath shall be observed on the same day with that of 
Christendom. —The Israelite community, in the 
same city, have been inaugurating the new building 
which they have erected for their general school, 
with honours, in which the senate of Frankfort, the 
high civil and military functionaries, and many 
Christian ministers and professors, took a part. The 
choral singing, on the occasion, was executed by the 
520 children, who are pupils of the schools ; and it 
is remarked that the procession of the scholars and 
their chiefs, through the streets of Frankfort, is the 
first Jewish ceremony which ever took place pub- 
licly in that city. 

The Prague journals speak of the death of a 
Hebrew merchant, Herr Ledekauer, who has offered 
one more example of the liberal benevolence and 
enlightened tolerance which distinguish the Israelite 
of to-day. Fifty years ago, Herr Ledekauer arrived 
in Prague, on foot and penniless; and now, he has 
bequeathed a fortune of nearly 240,000/., principally 
for the encouragement of the arts and sciences, com- 
merce and manufactures, and for the relief of the 
unfortunate of all nations. About 100,0002., it is 
said, fulls to the benevolent institutions of the prin- 
cipal towns in Bohemia alone. 


Our correspondent at Naples has left little to be 
added to his account of the proceeeding of the Congress; 
but in the following extract from a private letter other 
matters of interest are touched on:—“The mecting 
has been, in point of numbers, the largest yet held. 
Upwards of 1,600 names were on the list ; the pro- 
portion of foreigners very small. Of the latter, the 
most celebrated were Von Buch, R. Brown, Owen, 
Daubeny, Amalius:—the few English were chiefly 
travellers, or medical men settled at Naples. The 
geological portion was small in number, but not the 
least interesting. Its labours were almost entirely 
confined to questions touching the geology of the 
country around Naples, and to frequent excursions 
in the neighbourhood. During all the latter, old Von 
Buch was as active as the youngest amongst us, and 
enjoyed himself amazingly. am convinced, from 
the excavation at Pompeii, in which three houses 
were opened, and at which some very handsome 
specimens of bronze and two skeletons were found, 
that the volcanic matter which buried Pompeii was 
never vomited by the present cone; but is the result 
of eruptions long anterior to 79,—which covered the 
surface of the ancient Vesuvius, and which were 
thrown over that ill-fated city by the sudden, the 
almost instantaneous, elevation of the modern cone. 
Vesuvius is now very active,—emitting showers of 
ashes and melted fragments of lava, with small 


eruptions of the latter, at intervals, from the base 


of the cone. I have been already twice to the top; 
the first time with the Geological Section, when we 
had a jollification near the crater,—our dinner having 
been entirely cooked in one of the fumaroli. The 
President, M. de Santangelo, the Minister of the 
Interior, did the honours well; and the King took 
some interest in our proceedings—indeed, he departed 
so much from Bourbon etiquette as to make a speech, 
and a very tolerable one, on the occasion of our 
first meeting, and invited some twenty of us to 
dinner. If the city of Naples requires to be revisited, 
the provinces do so still more, now that roads have 
been made and improved, that railroads are projected, 
and that steam navigation has rendered the most 
remote and hitherto semi-barbarous provinces of this 
kingdom accessible. The railway mania has extended 
thus far,—Rothschild’s house having just contracted 
to make a line from Naples to Manfredonia. The 
government propose extending the line from Caserta 
as far as the Roman frontier, so soon as the Pope will 
allow of such innovations in his States. In the mean 
time, the short line from Naples to Castellamare is 
prospering; and is about to be extended to Salerno, 
and to the environs of Pestum,’” 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a new and highly interesting 
exhibition, representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under 
the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; 
and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at 
Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till4. Admittance to view both Pictures— 
Saloon, 1s,; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
Royat Socrery.—Nov. 27.—The Marquis of 
Northampton, President, in the chair—Sir Frederick 
Thesiger was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. Faraday’s paper ‘On the Magnetization of 
Light and the Illumination of Magnetic Lines of 
Force’ wasconcluded.—For a long time past the author 
had felt a strong persuasion derived from philosophical 
considerations, that, among the several powers of 
nature which, in their various forms of operation on 
matter, produce different classes of effects, there 
exists an intimate relation ;—that they are connected 
by a common origin, have a reciprocal dependence 
on one another, and are capable, under certain con- 
ditions, of being converted the one into the other. 
Already have electricity and magnetism afforded evi- 
dence of this mutual convertibility; and in extend- 
ing his views to a wider sphere, the author became 
convinced that these powers must have relations with 
light alsc. Until lately his endeavours to detect 
these relations were unsuccessful; but at length, on 
instituting a more searching interrogation of nature, 
he arrived at the discovery recorded in the present 
paper, namely, that a ray of light may be electrified 
and magnetized, and that lines of magnetic force 
may be rendered Juminous. The fundamental expe- 
riment revealing this new important fact, which 
establishes a link of connexion between two great 
departments of nature, is the following:—A ray of 
light issuing from an Argand lamp is first polarized 
in the horizontal plane by reflexion from a glass 
mirror, and then made to pass, fora certain space, 
through glass composed of silicated borate of lead, 
on its emergence from which it is viewed through a 
Nichols’ eye-piece, capable of revolving on a hori- 
zontal axis, so as to interrupt the ray, or allow it to be 
transmitted alternately in the different phases of its 
revolution. The glass through which the ray passes, 
and which the author terms the dimagnetic, is placed 
between the two poles of a powerful electro-magnet, 
arranged in such a position as that the line of mag- 
netic force resulting from their combined action shall 
coincide with, or differ but little from, the course o' 
the ray in its passage through the glass. It was then 
found that if the eye-piece had been so turned as to 
render the ray invisible to the observer looking 
through the eye-piece before the electric current had 
been established, it becomes visible whenever, by the 
completion of the circuit, the magnetic force is in 
operation, but instantly becomes again invisible on 
the cessation of that force by the interruption of the 
circuit. Further investigation showed that the mag- 
netic action caused the plane of polarization of the 
polarized ray to rotate, for the ray was again ren- 
dered visible by turning the eye-piece to a certain 
extent, and that the direction of the rotation im- 
pressed upon the ray, when the magnetic influence 
was issuing from the south pole and proceeding in 
the same direction as the polarized ray, was right- 
handed, or similar to that of the motion of the hands 
of a watch, as estimated by an observer at the eye- 
piece. The direction in which the rotation takes 
place will, of course, be reversed by reversing either 
the course of the ray or the poles of the magnet. 
Hence it follows that the polarized ray is made to 
rotate in the same direction as the currents of posi- 
tive electricity are circulating both in the helices 
composing the electro-magnet, and also as the hypo- 
thetical currents which, according to Ampére’s 
theory, circulate in the substance of a steel magnet. 
The rotatory action was found to be always directly 
proportional to the intensity of the magnetic force, 
but not to that of the electric current; and also to 
be proportional to the length of that portion of the 
ray which receives the influence. The interposition 
of substances which occasion no disturbance of the 
magnetic forces, produced no change in these effects. 
Magnets consisting only of electric helices acted with 
less power than when armed with iron, and in which 
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magnetic action was consequently more stron, 
developed. The author pursues the inanig! a 
varying, in a great number of ways, the circum. 
stances in which this newly-discovered influence jg 
exerted, and finds that the modifications thus intro. 
duced in the results are all explicable by reference 
to the general law above stated. Thus the effect jg 
produced, though in a less degree, when the pola. 
ized ray is subjected to the action of an ordinary 
magnet instead of one that derives its power from 
voltaic current, and it is also weaker when a single 
pole only isemployed. It is, on the other hana 
increased by the addition of a hollow cylinder of 
iron placed within the helix, the polarized ray tro. 
versing its axis being then acted upon with great 
energy. Helices act with equal power in any part of 
the cylindric space which they inclose. The heary 
glass used in these experiments was found to possess, 
in itself, no specific magneto-inductive action. Dif 
ferent media differ extremely in the degree in which 
they are capable of exerting the rotatory power over 
a polarized :ray of light. It is a power which has 
no apparent relation to the other physical properties, 
whether chemical or mechanical, of these bodies: 
yet, however it may difler in its degree, it is always 
the same in kind; the rotation it effects is inva. 
riably in one direction, dependent, however, on the 
direction of the ray and of the magnetic force. Jn 
this respect it differs essentially from the rotatory 
power naturally possessed by many bodies, such as 
quartz, sugar, oil of turpentine, &c., which exhibit 
the phenomena of circular polarization, for in some 
of these the rotation takes place to the right and in 
others to the left. When, therefore, such substances 
are employed as dimagnetics, the natural and the 
superinduced powers tend to produce either the same 
or opposite rotations, and the resulting effects are 
modified according as they are cumulative in the 
former case and differential in the latter. In the 
concluding section of the paper the author enters 
into general considerations on the nature of the 
newly-discovered power of electricity and mag- 
netism over light, and remarks that all these powers 
possess in common a duality of character which con- 
stitutes them a peculiar class, and affords an opening 
which before was wanting for the appliance of these 
powers to the investigation of this and other radiant 
agencies. The phenomena thus brought to light con- 
firm the views entertained by the author relative to 
the constitution of matter as being spheres of power, 
for the operation of which the conception of a solid 
nucleus is not necessary, and leads to the pre- 


































f | sumption that the influence of magnetism on bodies 


which exhibit no magnetic properties, consists in 
producing in them a state of electric tension tending 
to a current ; while on iron, nickel, and other bodies 
susceptible of magnetism, currents are actually 
established by the same influence. 

The author states that he is still engaged in the 
prosecution of these inquiries. 


Dec. 1.-— The Anniversary Mecting. — The 
Marquis of Northampton, President, in the chair. 
—The Royal Gold Medals were awarded to G. 
B. Airy, Esq., Astronomer Royal, for his paper, 
‘On the Laws of the Tides on the Coasts of Ire- 
land, as inferred from an extensive series of observa- 
tions made in connexion with the Ordnance Survey 
of Treland,* and to Thomas Snow Beck, Fsq, for 
his paper, ‘On the Nerves of the Uterus.’ The 
Copley Medal was awarded to Professor Schwann, of 
Louvain, for his ‘ Physiological Researches on the 
Developement of Animal and Vegetable Textures.’ 
The President delivered his usual anniversary address, 
accompanied by biographies of the distinguishel 
deceased Fellows, after which the following wereelected 
as the Officers and Council for the ensuing year— 
(the Italics denote new members of Council) :— 
Presipent—The Marquis of Northampton. Tres- 
SURER—G. Rennie, Esq. Secretarres—P. M. 
Roget, M.D.; 8S. H. Christie, Esq., M.A. Fo 
REIGN SecreTaRY—Lieut.-Col. Sabine, R.A. MEM- 
BERS OF THE CounciL—J. Bostock, M.D.; Sit 
William Burnett, M.D., K.C.H. ; C. Daubeny, M.D. 
B. Donkin, Esq.; Very Rev. Dean of Ely; 7. 
Galloway, Esq.; W. R. Grove, Esq., M.A.; 1 
Horner, Esq. ; Sir John W. Lubbock, Bart., M.A. 
J. F. Royle, M.D.; W. Sharpey, M.D.; . 
Smyth, Capt. R.N.; J. Taylor, Esq.; C. Wheal- 
stone, Esq.; Rev. Robert Willis, M.A. 
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gute OF British AncuITECTs.—Dec. 1.— 
J.B. Papworth, Esq. V.P., in the chair.—Mr. W. 
(Reed, of Old Broad-street, was elected an Asso- 
cate—A paper was read on the properties of 
Kentish rag-stone, by Mr. John Whichcord. This 
gone, the use Of which as a building material 
has lately been revived in the metropolis to a con- 
siderable extent, is found in a district of about thirty 
niles in length, and from four to ten in breadth, 
comprising the towns of Sevenoaks, Maidstone, Len- 
ham, &c. The quality of the stone differs very much 
according to the locality in which it is found, some 
quarries yielding only stone of a hard, flinty nature, 
yhile that obtained from others is almost as free to 





W. J. Hooker. From specimens in the Herbarium, 
Dr. Lankester thought it more nearly related to the 
Fucus spinosus of Linneus.—A paper was read by 
Mr. Newport, ‘On the Natural History, Develope- 
ment and Structure of the British species of Mela, 
M. violaceus, M. proscarabeus, and M. cicatricosus.’ 
Although the adult insects are common, scarcely 
anything has heretofore been known of their young 
state, their habits or their metamorphoses. The 
perfect insect comes forth in March and April, and 
feeds on the buttercup and dandelion, and deposits 
her eggs in the earth, at the roots of grass. She de- 
posits eggs three or four times during the spring. 
The first laying forms a packet of upwards of four 


york as Portland. The finest qualities are at pre- | thousand in number, but there are fewer at each 
gnt obtained from Boughton, in the neighbourhood | successive laying. The eggs are hatched in from 
of Maidstone, where the quarries have been worked | three to five weeks, according to the temperature and 
for several centuries, It is found in beds, varying | their degree of exposure to light. The larva is hex- 
from six inches to three feet in thickness, alternating | apod, and identical with the insect well known to 
with beds of fine sand, known in the district by the | 


name of “ Hassock,” which in some of the strata 
pecomes so consolidated as to be a very useful build- 
ing material, frequently used with the rag-stone. The 
upper beds lie at a depth of from twelve to fifteen feet 
belowa bed of loam, reposing on a triple alternation 
of veins of red ferruginous send and fine hassock, 
not indurated into stone, but used as sand, and form- 
ing, with the rag-stone lime, very good mortar. Be- 
jow, or rather in this hassock, occurs the uppermost 
of about sixteen or seventeen beds of the rag-stone, 
invariably separated by the hassock. The second, 
called the “head laying,” is, as its name imports, 
usually broken up into heading stones. From the 
next, the “green rag,” blocks five or six feet in length 
and ten inches deep, can be obtained. Below the 
green rag occurs a laying of workable hassock, used 
in the neighbourhood as an inside lining to walls. 
It is of a dry, unabsorbent nature, superior to brick 
in its resistance to moisture, and requires very little 
labour to work. Lower down, below the eighth 
bed, called the “ Great Rag,” is a bed of hassock, 
not inferior to Reigate stone in its working quali- 
ties, and standing better when exposed to the wea- 
ther. From the lower beds of rag, stones of very 
large size can be procured: that called the “ Horte- 
bridge,” about the thirteenth in the descending order, 
yields blocks of fifteen feet in length and sixteen 
inches thick. Lower than about the seventeenth bed 
the workmen have not penetrated, and it is ques- 
tionable whether any more limestone would be 
found, as the stratum arrived at seems to be the 
upper surface of the weald clay. This arrangement 
of the strata found at Boughton is not exactly the 
same through the district. In some places the upper 
strata have been denuded, and subjected to violent 
displacements; and few quarries have been worked 
through so many layings of stone. With regard to 
the properties of this stone, the harder qualities are 
inferior only to granite in resistance to pressure ; but 
itis dangerous to use in bearing purposes, on account 
of the rents to which it is liable. As ashler, it is 
generally worked with the pick, the surface being 
unfavourable for tooling, on account of the small 
“hassocky” spots with which it is penetrated, which 
give it, when smooth, the appearance of bad Port- 
land. We find, therefore, in the works of the middle 
ages that, while the rag was preferable for ashler, 
Caen stone was generally mixed with it for the dress- 
ings. The following is the analysis of this stone, by 
Mr. Phillips ;_ 


Carbonate of lime, with a little magnesia...... 92°6 
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Linnean Society.— Nov. 18.—The Bishop of 
Norwich, President, in the chair.—Specimens of 
Preparations of a Fucus, used by the Japanese, were 
Presented._Dr. Lankester exhibited specimens of a 
Fucus, sold in London under the name of “ Austra- 
lian Moss.” It is procured from the rocks on the sea 
hore, at Swan River, and is recommended as a sub- 
stitute for Carrageen moss, Iceland moss, Ceylon 
ie and other forms of Fuci containing lichenin. 
1 some points of its structure it resembled the Fucus 
triatus of Turner, to which it was referred by Sir 








naturalists as the Pediculus apis of Fabricius, often 
found on the bodies of living Hymenoptera. The 
larvee ascend the flowers and attach themselves to the 
bodies of bees, when they alight on the flowers for 
pollen, and are thus conveyed by them to their nests, 
in which the young Mele then take up their abode 
as parasites, and subsist on the food laid up for the 
young bee. This fact reconciles the anomaly of their 
being found on bees, with the habit of the parent 
Mele, the food of the insect in all its stages being 
thus shown to be of a vegetable nature. The author 
then described the larva of Mele cicatricosus, which 
undergoes its changes in the nest of Anthophora retusa. 
The growth of the larva is rapid, during which its 
form is entirely altered, it loses its external appen- 
dages, antennz and legs, and becomes a thick, apodal 
creature, preparatory to its change toa nymph. It 
remains as a perfect insect in its cell in the earth 
during winter in a state of hybernation, and comes 
forth early in the spring. In the course of the paper 
the author pointed out some remarkable effects of 
light on the developement and instinct of the young 
larva, as shown by experiments which he detailed ; 
and then stated that he had been led by these and 
other facts, in conformity with the great discovery of 
Prof. Faraday of the analogy of light with magnetism 
and electricity, to consider light as the primary source 
of all vital and instinctive power, the degrees and 
variations of which, he suggested, may, perhaps, 
be referred to modifications of this influence on the 
special organization of each animal body. The close 
relation which Mr. Faraday has now shown to subsist 
between light and electricity, and by Matteucci be- 
tween electricity and nervous function, and the known 
dependence of most of the functions of the body on 
the latter, were remarked on as leading to the above 
conclusion. 





Botanica. Socrety.—Nov. 20.—Ninth Anniver- 
sary.—J. E. Gray, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the 
chair.—From the Report of the Council it appeared 
that sixteen Members had been elected since the last 
anniversary, and that the Society now consisted of 
182 members. It was stated that the Report of the 
Herbarium Committee would appear in the spring, 
and that the exertions of the members to obtain rare 
and interesting plants had been attended with the 
greatest success, The Report was adopted, after 
which a ballot took place for the Council for the 
ensuing year, when the Chairman was elected Pre- 
sident, and he nominated J. Miers, Esq., F.R.S. and 
E. Doubleday, Esq., F.R.S. Vice-Presidents. Mr. 
G. E. Dennes and Mr. J. Reynolds were respectively 
re-elected Secretary and Treasurer. 





Ernnotocicat Society, Nov. 26.—Admiral Sir 
Charles Malcolm, President, in the chair.—Sir John 
Croft, Bart., Dr. Scott, J. Morison, Esq., H. Jackson, 
Esq., were elected Fellows, and the papers read were, 
Report of the Proceedings of the Ethnological Sec- 
tion of the Cambridge Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science,’ by Dr. King, 
and ‘ Notes on the Inhabitants of St. Vincents, one of 
the Cape de Verd Islands,’ by R. W. Wilkins —The 
inhabitants of St. Vincents are described as of good 
stature, the complexion copper colour, the hair dark 
and straight. A coarse woven material of peculiar 
manufacture is used as a dress. Their food consists 
of bananas, oranges, several kinds of vegetables, 
besides Indian corn, which they raise in small quan- 
tities, Their huts are formed of pieces of iron-stone, 





roofed with bamboo, and thatched with grass. The 
population is about six hundred, and the language 
spoken is said to be Portuguese. The donkey is in 
use for draught, and the domestic fowl for food. A 
governor, sent from Portugal, rules over them, and to 
assist him a deputy, under whose command are two 
soldiers, 


‘On the Bushmen of South Africa,’ by Mr. Ruxton. 
—The Bushmen inhabit the almost inaccessible 
valleys of the Snewbury Meuweldt, and the desolate 
tracts of Karoo or desert, extending from the northern 
boundary of Cape Colony, northward nearly to the 
tropic. Of the human race, the condition of these 
poor outcasts is perhaps the most desolate and for- 
lorn, The appearance of locusts and other insects, 
by mankind considered a plague, is by them deemed 
the greatest blessing, and the larve are sought for as 
a luxury. Even a slight intercourse is favourable to 
the morals of this people,and that theirhabits are war- 
like is proved by the fact that in the year 1510 Fran- 
cisco Almeida, the first Portuguese Governor of India, 
was defeated and killed by them in the Salt River, 
the site of the present Cape Town. In 1652, when 
the Dutch took possession of the Cape, the Bushmen 
were very numerous, and in possession of large herds 
of cattle, which gradually diminished as their inter- 
course with the whites increased. Indeed, as the 
colony became settled, barter for cattle was dispensed 
with for forcible possession, a system of persecution 
which drove them from desert to desert, “ their hand 
raised against every man, every man’s aghinst them.’’ 
Although inferior in stature to the Hottentots, for 
they rarely exceed five feet, their limbs are symmetry 
itself. Spare in form, the figure in youth is light 
and elegant, the chest large and capacious, and the 
foot and hand perfect. The excessive inward cur- 
vature of the spine and the extraordinary develope- 
ment of the hip is peculiar to the Bushman and 
Hottentot, but it is more strongly marked in the 
former. He differsin feature, moreover, from the 
Hottentot. The complexion is of a yellowish olive, 
or the colour of a faded beech leaf. The hair grows 
in small detached patches or lines of tufts, and is 
sparingly distributed over the head. In texture it 
resembles singed wool. It is not cut, but on reaching 
a certain length frizzles at the ends into a little ball, 
which drops off. The eye resembles that of the 
Chinese, while the facial angle is that of the Aus- 
tralian. The Bushman is a cheerful and active 
person, and his power of endurance considerable, 
A simple windbreak forms the only shelter from the 
weather ; their clothing consists of a kaross or skin 
thrown over their shoulders, and a smaller one 
twisted about their loins. Their weapons are a short 
heavy club, a bow and poisoned arrows, and the 
assagai or dart, which they hurl with great dexterity 
and precision. Their mechanical skill is very 
respectable, as shown in their mats, fishing nets, and 
implements of war. Two Bushman children, a 
boy of fifteen years and a girl of eight, attended the 
meeting as living illustrations to the paper, and the 
mecting-room was enriched with drawings and imple- 
ments illustrative of the manners and customs of 
their race. 

Decorative Art Society. — Nov. 26.— Mr. 
Crabb, V.P. in the chair.—A paper ‘On Chromatic 
Decorations’ was read by Mr. E. Cooper. Mr. 
Cooper first took a chronological review of the 
various modes of applying or using colours, from 
remote times till the end of the 17th century. In 
referring to the stupendous and richly decorated 
remains of temples and porticoes in Egypt, he com- 
mented upon the dull opaque colours contrasted 
with mat and burnished gold (laid on in leaves) which 
are found therein and upon mummy-cases ; he de- 
scribed the coloured intaglios on the walls and the 
painted ceilings of deep azure studded with stars in 
the temple of Medeenet Habco at Thebes, and he 
exhibited drawings of Egyptian ornament of excel- 
lent design ; but remarked, that no progressive im- 
provement in Decorative Art is discoverable in these 
works, The temples of Greece were then noticed, 
where colour was applied to capital, frieze, entabla- 
ture, and the background of the tympanum, also 
on the ogee mouldings, where honeysuckle, egg, and 
other enrichments were painted or stencilled; and it 
was observed, that, although no remains have been 
discovered, it was reasonable to infer, from the emi- 
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nent state of plastic Art, that contemporary pictorial 
Art had arrived at considerable perfection. After 
some remarks on the vases of Greece and the mural 
decorations of the sepulchres of Etruria, Mr. Cooper 
directed attention to the Baths of Titus, at Rome; 
and (referring to the illustrations of M. Ponce) he 
observed that the fresco paintings found there display, 
in the grouping, drawing, and management of dra- 
pery, a refined feeling and knowledge of Art; and 
he threw out a conjecture that the decorations were 
probably executed by Greek artists. The decorations 
at Pompeii and Herculaneum, being of the same 
period, were then described ; and Mr. Cooper referred 
to the arrangement of masses of black, red and 
white on the walls, which he referred to a principle, 
and commented on at some length. Mr. Cooper 
then noticed the early efforts of Christian Art re- 
maining to us in the mosaics of the churches and 
palaces of Italy; and, after some remarks on the 
productions of Cimabue, Giotto and Leonardo da 
Vinci, he entered upon a consideration of the decor- 
ative works of Michael Angelo and Raphael. This 
period of Italian Art was freely commented upon: 
the anachronisms and disregard of relative proportion 
in the parts composing arabesque or grottesque decor- 
ations were referred to, as well as the enrichments, 
similarity in design, and colouring, existing between 
the works of Raphael and his school and those in 
the Baths of Titus, which were discovered about this 
time; and a striking instance was exhibited in the 
decorations by Giulio Romano and Andrea Mantegna 
at Mantua. The magnificent decorations by the 
Venetians were next described, in which the massive 
mouldings, richly carved and gilt, dividing the surface 
of ceilings and walls, the coffers or panels being filled 
with paintings by Titian, Tintoretto, &c. produced a 
gorgeous effect. The decorations of the ceilings of 
the sacristy attached to the Duomo at Venice were 
said to be worthy of consideration on account of their 
durability and splendour, as applicable to open colon- 
nades in this country (such as the Royal Exchange). 
The backgrounds were of vitrified gold, and exhibit 
all the beauties of ancient mosaic, combined with 
the harmonious colouring and beautiful ornament of 
the 16th century. This century witnessed the decline 
of Fine Art in Italy; and in the following one, 
although we meet with some good artificers, they 
were, he observed, mere copyists and mannerists, and 
not great artists. The paper concluded with a notice 
of the progress of the decorative arts in France from 
the Renaissance, and a description of several apart- 
ments in the palaces of Fontainbleau and Versailles, 
and the boudoir of Mary de Médicis, in the Luxem- 
bourg. This subject will be resumed on the 10th 
inst. with reference to England. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Asiatic Society, 2, p.m. 
+ Geographical Society, half-past 8. 
+ Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business. 


. Microscopical Society, 8. 
iterary Fund, 3. 
Royal Society, half-past 8. 
Antiquarian Society, 8. 
Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Royal Academy.—Anatomy. 
Astronomical Society, 8. 








PINE ARTS 
SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 


BY MRS. JAMESON. 
Mary Magdalene. 

Or all the personages who figure in History, in 
Poetry, in Art, Mary Magdalene is at once the most 
unreal and the most real:—the most unreal, if we 
attempt to fix her identity, which has been a subject 
of dispute for ages; the most real, if we consider 
her as having been, for ages, recognized and accepted 
in every Christian heart as the impersonation of the 
penitent sinner absolved through faith and love. In 
this, her mythic character, she has been surrounded 
by associations which have become fixed in the ima- 
gination, and which no reasoning, no array of facts 
can dispel. This is not the place to enter into dis- 
puted points of biblical criticism; they are quite 
beside our present purpose. Whether Mary Mag- 
dalene, “ out of whom Jesus cast seven devils,” Mary 
of Bethany, and the “woman who was a sinner” 
(Luke, chap. vii.) be, as some authorities assert, three 
distinct persons, or, as others affirm, one and the same 
individual, under different designations, remains a 
question open to dispute, nothing having been de- 
monstrated on either side, from Scripture or from 





tradition; and I cannot presume even to give an 
opinion where doctors—and Doctors of the Church, 
too—disagree.* Fleury, after citing the opinions on 
both sides, thus beautifully sums up the whole ques- 
tion :—* Il importe de ne pas croire témérairement 
ce que l’Evangile ne dit point, et de ne pas mettre 
la religion & suivre aveuglement toutes les opinions 
populaires : Ja foi est trop précieuse pour la prodiguer 
ainsi; mais la charité l’est encore plus; et ce qui 
est le plus important, c’est d’éviter les disputes qui 
peuvent l’altérer tant soit peu.”+ 

It is difficult to treat of Mary Magdalene ; and this 
difficulty would be increased infinitely if it were 
absolutely necessary to enter on the much-vexed 
question of her scriptural character and identity: 
one thing only appears certain; namely, that such 
a person, whatever might have been her veritable 
appellation, did exist. The woman who, under 
the name of Mary Magdalene,—whether right- 
fully or wrongfully bestowed,—stands before us, 
sanctified in the imagination and in the faith of 
the people in her combined character of Sinner 
and of Saint, as the first fruits of Christian peni- 
tence, is a reality, and not a fiction. Even if we 
would, we cannot do away with the associations in- 
separably connected with her name and her image. 
Of all those to whom much has been forgiven, she 
was the first: of all the tears since ruefully shed at 
the foot of the cross of suffering, hers were the first : 
of all the hopes which the Resurrection has since 
diffused through nations and generations of men, hers 
were the first.[ To her sorrowful image how many 
have looked up through tears, and blessed the par- 
doning grace of which she was the symbol—or rather 
the impersonation! Of the female Saints, some were 
the chosen patrons of certain virtues—others, of cer- 
tain vocations; but the accepted and glorified penitent 
threw her mantle especially over those of her own 
sex who, having gone astray, were recalled from error 
and from shame, and laid down their wrongs, their 
sorrows, and their sins in trembling humility at the 
feet of the Redeemer. 

Nor is it only the popularity of Mary Mag- 
dalene as the representative and the patroness of 
repentant sinners which has multiplied her image 
through all Christendom. As a subject for painting, 

Whether the fair one sinner it or saint it, 

it is rich in picturesque capabilities. It combines 
all that can inspire, with all that can chasten, the 
fancy. Yet when we review what has been done, 
how inadequate the result! In no class of subjects 
have the mistakes of the painters, even the most dis- 
tinguished, been so conspicuous as in the representa- 
tion of the penitent Magdalen; and it must be 
allowed that with all its advantages and attractions, 
it is a subject full of perils and difficulties. When 
the penitent prevails the saint appears degraded. 
Where the wasted, unclad form is seen attenuated 
by vigils and exposed in haggard unseemliness, it is a 
violation of the first rules of art ; and herein lies the 
fault of the earlier schools, and particularly of the 
old Greek and German painters. On the other hand, 
where sensual beauty has obviously been the para- 
mount idea in the painter's work, defeating its holiest 
purpose, and perverting its high significance, the vio- 
lation of the moral sentiment is yet more revolting. 
This is especially the fault of the later painters, more 
particularly of the schools of Venice and Bologna. 
The French painters are yet worse, adding affecta- 
tion to licentiousness of sentiment; the Abbé Méry 
exclaims with reasonable and pious indignation 
against that “air de galanterie” which the painters 
of his time were pleased to regard as characteristic 
of Mary Magdalene. 

But before we treat of the Magdalen generally, as 
a subject of painting, it is necessary to revert to the 
legend, and to give it here as it was accepted by the 
people, and embodied by the arts of the Middle Ages. 

* In the array of authorities quoted in Butler, we find 
that St. Clement and St. Gregory are of the latter—Origen 
and St. Chrysostom of the former opinion ; while St. Jerome 
and St. Augustine leave the question undecided. 

t Fleury, 0; les Theolog Lardner published a 
letter to Jonas Hanway, showing that houses for the recep- 
tion of penitent women should not be called Magdalen 
houses, Mary Magdalene not being the sinner recorded in the 
7th ch. of Luke, but a woman of distinction and excellent 
character, who laboured under some bodily infirmity, which 
our Lord miraculously healed. 

+ It is assumed by some commentators that our Saviour 
after his Resurrection appeared first to Mary Magdalene 
because she had most need of consolation. 














This legend, besides attributing to one individual ang 
blending into one narrative the very few scattered 
notices in the Gospels, has added some other inci- 
dents, inconceivably wild and incredible, leaving her 
however, the invariable attributes of the frail, lovi : 
woman, the sorrowing penitent, and the devout, en. 
thusiastic saint. 

Mary Magdalene was of the district of Magdala, 
on the shores of the sea of Galilee, where stood her 
castle, called Magdalon; she was the sister of Lazarus 
and of Martha, and they were the children of parents 
reputed noble, or, as some say, of royal race, Qn 
the death of their father, Syrus, they inherited vag 
riches and possessions in land, which were equal! 
divided between them. Lazarus betook himself {p 
the military life; Martha ruled her possessions with 
great discretion, and was a model of virtue and pro- 
priety,—perhaps a little too much addicted to worldly 
cares. Mary, on the contrary, abandoned herself to 
luxurious pleasures, and became at length so noto. 
rious for her dissolute life, that she was known through 
all the country round only as “ THE SINNER.” Her 
discreet sister, Martha, frequently rebuked her for 
these disorders, and at length persuaded her to listen 
to the exhortations of Jesus, through which her heart 
was touched and converted. The seven demons 
which possessed her, and which were expelled by the 
power of the Lord, were the seven deadly sins to 
which she was given over before her conversion, On 
one occasion Martha entertained the Saviour in her 
house, and being anxious to feast him worthily, she 
was “cumbered with much serving.” Mary, mean. 
while, sat at the feet of Jesus, and heard his words, 
which completed the good work of her conversion; 
and when some time afterwards he supped in the 
house of Simon the Pharisee, she followed him thither, 
“and she brought an alabaster box of ointment, and 
began to wash his feet with tears, and did wipe them 
with the hair of her head, and kissed his feet and 
anointed them with ointment ;”’ and He said unto her 
“thy sins are forgiven.” She became afterwards one 
of the most devoted of his followers, “ ministered to 
him of her substance,” attended him to Calvary 
(Matth. xxvii. v. 56), and stood weeping at the foot of 
the cross. She, with the other Mary, watched by 
his tomb, and was the first to whom he appeared 
after the Resurrection; her unfultering faith, mingled 
as it was with the intensest grief and love, obtained 
for her this peculiar mark of favour. 

Thus far the notices in the Gospel and the sugges. 
tions of commentators: the old Provengal legend then 
continues the story. After the Ascension, Lazarus 
with his two sisters Martha and Mary, with Maximin, 
one of the seventy-two disciples, from whom they had 
received baptism, Cedon, the blind man whom our 
Saviour had restored to sight, and Marcella, the hand. 
maiden who attended on the two sisters, were by the 
heathens set adrift in a vessel without sails, oars, or 
rudder, but guided by Providence, they were safely 
borne over the sea till they landed in a certain harbour 
which proved to be Marseilles, in the country now 
called France. The people of the land were pagans, 
and refused to give the holy pilgrims food or shelter, 
so they were fain to take refuge under the porch of 
a temple. And Mary Magdalen preached to the 
people, reproaching them for their senseless worship 
of dumb idols; and though at first they would not 
listen, yet being after a time convinced by her 
eloquence, and by the miracles performed by her 
and by her sister, they were converted, and baptized. 
And Lazarus became, after the death of the good 
Maximin, the first bishop of Marseilles. 

These things being accomplished, Mary Magdalen 
retired to a desert not far from the city. It was 4 
frightful barren wilderness inthe midst of horrid rocks 
and caves; and here for thirty years she devoted herself 
to solitary penance for the sins of her past life, which 
she had never ceased to bewail bitterly. During 
this long seclusion, she was never seen or he 
and it was supposed that she was dead. She fasted 
so rigorously, that but for the occasional visits of the 
angels, and the comfort bestowed by celestial visions 
she must have perished. Every day during the last 
years of her penance, the angels came down r 
heaven and carried her up in their arms into regioss 
where she was ravished by the sounds of unearthly 
harmony, and beheld the glory and the joy prepared 
for the sinner that repenteth. One day a certal 
hermit, who dwelt in a cell on one of those 
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mountains, having wandered farther than usual from 


hishome, beheld this wondrous vision;—the Magdalen 
in the arms of ascending angels, who were singing 

of triumph as they bore her upwards; and the 

+ when he had a little recovered from his amaze- 
ment, returned to the city of Marseilles, and reported 
what he had seen. According to some of the legends, 

Magdalen died within the walls of the Christian 
Church, after receiving the sacrament from the hand 
of St. Maximin ; but the more popular accounts 
represent her as dying in her solitude, while angels 
watched over and ministered to her. 

The traditional scene of her penance, a wild spot 
between Toulon and Marseilles, is the site of a famous 
convent called La Sainte Beaume (which in the 
Provencal tongue signifies Holy Cave), formerly a 
much frequented place of pilgrimage. It is built on 
the verge of a formidable precipice; near it is the 

tto in which the saint resided, and to Mount 
Pilon, a rocky point about six hundred feet above the 

to, the angels bore her seven times a day to pray. 

The middle of the thirteenth century was an 
era of religious excitement all over the south of 
Europe. A sudden fit of penitence—“ un subito 
compunzione,” as an Italian author calls it, seized 
all hearts; relics and pilgrimages, and penances 
and monastic ordinances filled all minds. About 


this period certain remains, supposed to be those 
of Mary Magdalene and Lazarus, were discovered 


at a place since called St. Maximin, about twenty 
miles north of Toulon. The discovery strongly ex- 
cited the devotion and enthusiasm of the people; 
anda church was founded on the spot, by Charles, 
Count of Provence (the brother of St. Louis), as 
early as 1279. A few years afterwards, this prince 
was vanquished and taken prisoner by the king of 
Arragon, and when at length set free after a long 
captivity, he ascribed his deliverance particularly 
to the intercession of his chosen patroness, Mary 
Magdalen. This was sufficient to extend her fame 
asa saint of power, and from this time we may date 
her popularity, and those visible pictorial representa- 
tions of her under various aspects which, from the 
fourteenth century to the present time, have so 
multiplied that scarcely any catholic place of worship 
is to be found without her image, and numerous 
churches have been dedicated to her; as also to her 
sister Martha and her brother Lazarus,of whom I shall 
have to speak hereafter. Perhaps the most sump- 
tuous fane ever consecrated to her especial honour, 
is that which, of late years, has arisen in the city of 
Paris, The church, or rather the temple of La Ma- 
delene, stands an excelling monument, if not of 
modern piety, at least of modern art. It is built on 
the model of the temple of Jupiter at Athens, 

That noble type is realized again 

In perfect form ; and dedicate—to whom ? 

To a poor Syrian girl of lowliest name— 

A hapless creature, pitiful and frail 

As ever wore her life in sin and shame. 

R. M. Milnes. 

The saint, whether she were “the lowly Syrian 
girl” or the “ Princess” of Magdala, would be equally 
astonished to behold herself thus honoured with a sort 
of pagan magnificence in the midst of a luxurious 
capital,and by a people more remarkable for scoffing 
than for praying. Even in the successive vicissitudes 
of this splendid edifice there is something strange. 

hat which is now the temple of the lowly penitent 
Was, afew years ago, Le Temple de la Gloire. 

In this long preamble, not unnecessary for the un- 
derstanding of what follows, I have purposely omitted 
those Eastern traditions which make the Marys of 
Bethany and of Magdala, distinct personages, and 
Place the death and burial place of Mary Magdalene 
atEphesus. Our business is with the western legends 
Which have formed the store-house for western art ; 
and with those familiar and characteristic represen- 
tations with which painting has made us familiar, 
and for which these legends furnished the authority 
and the groundwork. These are so numerous and so 
infinitely varied, that I find it necessary here, as in 
the case of St. Jerome, to arrange them in distinct 
classes, In the first class I shall include those figures 
which Tepresent the Magdalen as patron saint, either 

one, or introduced into pictures of the Madonna, 
or grouped with other saints. In the second, those 
which represent her Penitence in the Desert. Of 
two classes of subjects, the earliest I have met 

we not anterior to the commencement of the four- 


teenth century. In the third class, we have those 
pictures from the Gospel history in which she is a 
conspicuous personage. The earliest known figures 
of the Magdalen are to be found in these subjects— 
for instance, in the Illuminated Gospels as far back 
as the ninth century. In the fourth, the pictures 
taken from her legendary life. These again are 
principally of the later schools. 

As the patron saint of repentant and reconciled 
sinners, more particularly the frail and the fallen of 
her own sex, and as the mediatrix for such with Him 
who had pronounced her full forgiveness with his 
own divine lips, we find Mary Magdalen frequently 
introduced into the ancient altar-pieces and devo- 
tional pictures in which she always takes a dignified 
position on the side of the throned Madonna, often in 
company with St. John the Baptist, St. Peter, and 
other apostles; and if there be other female saints be- 
sides the principal figure, hers isthe first place. She 
is generally a thin, wasted figure, with long dishevelled 
hair, always of a pale golden hue, covering her whole 
form: sometimes a skin or a piece of drapery is tied 
round her loins; the hands are clasped in prayer, or 
holding the vase of ointment. All the early repre- 
sentations have this character: the most ancient I can 
refer to as a single figure, is the Magdalen standing, 
a picture in the Byzantine manner, as old, perhaps, 
as the thirteenth century now in the gallery “ delle 
Belle Arti” at Florence. She is in the attitude of 
supplication, meagre, half-clothed, and quite the re- 
verse of attractive. 

But in her character of patron saint, Mary Mag- 
dalen was not always represented with the squalid 
attributes of humiliation and penance. She became 
idealized as a noble dignified creature, bearing no 
traces of sin or of sorrow on her beautiful face; her 
luxuriant hair bound in tresses round her head ; her 
drapery rich and ample ; the vase of ointment in her 
hand or at her feet, or borne by an angel near her ; 
not unfrequently she is attired with the utmost mag- 
nificence, either in reference to her former state 
of worldly prosperity, or rather perhaps, that with 
the older painters, particularly those of the German 
school, it was a common custom to clothe all the 
ideal figures of female saints in rich habits. In the 
fourteenthand fifteenth centuriessuch representations 
of the Magdalen are usual both with the Italian and 
the German painters. In a picture by Lorenzo Vene- 
ziano (1357), in the Academy at Venice, she wears a 
rich mantle, and a veil or coif thrown over her head, 
from beneath which a tress of golden hair escapes and 
falls over her neck. In a picture by Luca Signo- 
relli (1490), in the cathedral of Orvieto, he has repre- 
sented her as standing in a beautiful landscape, her 
head uncovered, and the rich golden hair partly 
braided, partly flowing over her shoulders; she 
wears a magnificent tunic embroidered with gold, 
over it a flowing mantle descending to her feet ; she 
holds the vase with her left hand, and points to it 
with her right. If it were not for the saintly aureole 
encircling her head, this figure, and others similar 
to it, might be mistaken for Pandora. I may observe 
that the “alabaster box of ointment” placed in the 
hand of the Magdalen has sometimes the form of a 
square casket, but generally it is asmall vase with a 
cover, and the shape varies with the fancy of the 
artist. 

There is a beautiful Magdalen engraved by the 
Maitre-au-D2, after Raphael or one of his school ; she 
is walking in a landscape, holding up with one hand 
her ample drapery, and carrying the vase in the other. 

In this her wholly divine and ideal character of 
saint and intercessor, Mary Magdalene is often most 
beautifully introduced as standing near the throne of 
the Virgin, or as grouped with other saints, In two 
of the most famous pictures in the world she is thus 
represented. In the St. Cecilia of Raphael, she 
stands on the left, St. Paul being on the right of the 
principal figure ; they are here significant of the con- 
version of the man through power, of the woman 
through Jove, from a state of reprobation to a state 
of reconcilement and grace. St. Paul leans in deep 
meditation on his sword. Mary Magdalene is habited 
in ample drapery of blue and violet, which she sus- 
tains with one hand, and bears the vase in the other. 
She looks out of the picture with a benign coun- 
tenance and a particularly graceful turn of the head.* 


In the not less celebrated St. Jerome of Correggio 
she is on the left of the Madonna, bending down 
with an expression of the deepest adoration to kiss 
the feet of the infant Christ, while an angel behind 
holds up the vase of ointment: thus recalling to our 
minds and shadowing forth in the most poetical 
manner, that memorable act of love and homage 
rendered at the feet of the Saviour. Parmigiano has 
represented her, in a Madonna picture, as standing on 
one side and the prophet Isaiah on the other. Lord 
Ashburton has a fine picture by Correggio, in which 
we have the same ideal representation: she is here 
grouped with St, Peter, St. Margaret, and St. Anthony 
of Padua. 

There are two classes of subjects in which Mary 
Magdalene is richly habited, and which must be 
carefully distinguished; those above described, in 
which she figures as patron saint, and those which 
represent her before her conversion, as the votary of 
luxury and pleasure. In the same manner we must 
be careful to distinguish those figures of the penitent 
Magdalen, which are wholly devotional in character 
and intention, and which have been described in the 
first class, from those which represent her in the act 
of doing penance, and which are rather dramatic and 
sentimental than devotional. These we are now to 
consider. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


EVENINGS WITH THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 
The success which has attended the Lectures delivered 
HENRY LINCOLN, at various Literary Institutions, the crowded 
audiences by which they have been h d, and the approbati 
with which they have been received alike by the public and the 
press, led to the inference that there isa large y of intelligent 
ay who are desirous of becoming acquainted with the Great 
Vorks of the Great Masters. Mr. Linco.n therefore proposes to 
give a series 0! 
LECTURES, WITH MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
AT THE WESTERN INSTITUTION, LEICESTER-SQUARE, 
in which he will each evening offer an outline of the Musical life 
and labours of one or other of these great men, gees | the de- 
velopement of his powers, marking his peculiarities and charac- 
teristics, with such vocal or instrumental illustrations as m 
best tend to elucidate the subject, and gratify a cultivated an 
refined taste. Mr. Lincoln proposes to devote the Evenings of the 


by Mr, 





9th, 16th, and 23d Dec. to 
CHERUBINI. CIMAROSA. MENDELSSOHN. 
The Series will be followed by evenings devoted to Bach, Beet- 
hoven, Boieldieu, Gluck, Gretry, Handel, Jomelli, Meyerbeer, 
Mozart, Paesiello, Purcell, Schubert, Spohr, Spontini, Weber, 
and others—the Master Minds of Europe, various in power and 
originality, but all of great interest ;—some only known by name 
in England, many only known for one or two works,—not one in all 
the infinite variety in which his genius made itself manifest. 
On Tuesday next, December 9. 
CHERUBLNL 
Illustrations. 
Part I. 
os . Muss Duvat. 
Bas on on oe -. Muss Lincouy and Miss Duvat, 
Two Canons—“ Perfida canst) Miss Lixcoxy, Miss Duvat, and 
and “ Evviva Bacco” - x, Lockey. 
First Movement of a rtett, 
arranged for two performers ot bass Oncer and Mr. Lincouy, 


the Pianoforte  .. ee SS Clarinet obligato 
“ 18s Linco.n, net o 
Ave Maria **\_ Mr. Wizson. 
Fe { Maes Lincoy, Mr. Lockxzy, and 


Romance 
Due 


Trio—* Et incarnatus” .. = J. A, Movense. 
Chorus—* Gloria.” 
Parr II. 

Song from * Lodoiska” 2 ... Herr Krorr. 
Bong from “Li Hotellerie Por-) iiss Lixcoux. 
ag ae Oe Jeumntes,” } Miss Once and Mr. Lixcouy, 
Selection from “ Les deux Journées”— 

mg—Mu. J, A. Novewo, 
Duet—Miuss Linco.y and Mr. Locker. 
Chorus, with Solos by Miss Lincotn and Miss Duva.. 
Trio from “ Faniska” iss Lincoun, Miss Duvau, and 


unt JOcest. 5 u 
“Ali ” 1ss LincoLn, Mr. Locnery, Mr. 
Quartett from “ Ali Baba’ \ J.A.Nove.ro, & Herr Knorr, 
Finale—March and Chorus from “ Medea.” 
To commence at Eight o'clock. 

Tickets, 2s. for each Evening, may be had at the Institution ; 
and Reserved Seats, 3s, of Mr. Lincoun, 9, Upper John-street 
Golden-square. 


,. 
MISS FLOWER’S SACRED MUSIC.—A repetition of the ae 
formance on the 22nd November, will woke Fee on WEDNES- 
DAY EVENING, 10th December at CROSBY HALL. To com- 
mence at Half-past Seven o’Clock. Tickets, price 2s. 6d. my be 
had at Crosby Hall; of Novello, 69, Dean-street and 24, Poultry ; 
Fox, 67, Paternoster-row; Ewer, Rose aren: Reed, High- 
gros, Islington ; Fentum, Strand ; and Effingham Wilson, Royal 
Exchange. 































Evenincs witH THE Great Composers.—It 
would be as difficult as, for obvious reasons, inexpe- 
dient to notice all the mixed entertainments now 80 
prevalent. But Mr. Lincoln’s “* Evenings” must not 
be allowed to begin, without our pointing out the 
attractiveness of their claims; as meetings at which 
the amateur will gain some insight into the lives and 
services of the great musicians, while he is also en- 
tertained with choice and well-executed music. To 
judge from the opening Evening, devoted to Haydn, 





* In Raphael's original design, engraved by Marc Antonio, 
much superior in sentiment and simplicity to the finished 





picture, the Magdalen is in profile, looking upwards, with 
long hair falling over her shoulders. 
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the very liberal promise of the programme is fulfilled 
to the letter. A very good stringed quartett— 
Messrs. Dando, Goffrie, Hill and Banister—a 
small but certain chorus, and Miss Lincoln, Miss 
Cubitt, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Kroff, executed the 
interesting music selected with precision and refine- 
ment. There is also both sense and good science in 
Mr. Lincoln's introductory and connecting matter. 
These entertainments ought to be popular; if musical 
taste among us be really what it pretends to be. 





Mvsicat Gossip. — The chronicle of this week 
records one “ blaze of triumph,” to use the Drury- 
lane phrase! Everybody seems successful every- 
where. Miss Hayes has appeared at La Scala, 
Miian, as Linda di Chamouni, and really scems to 
have pleased, for she has played the character nine 
nights in succession. Madame Albertazzi has been 
entirely successful at Vienna. Madame Rossi Caccia 
is discovered to be the Norma of Normas by the opera 
public of Amsterdam. M. Leopold de Meyer has 
been, it is said, playing to audiences of three thou- 
sand persons at New York, and is announced as about 
to return to England by the next packet. A comic 
opera in one act, ‘ L’Amazone,’ the music by M. Thys, 
has been given in Paris with success. 





Haymarket.—The manager here, with that laud- 
able policy which he is wont to exercise on such occa- 
sions, has proceeded to support his new comedy with 
two new farces. The first—a translation from the 
French—is called * The Miseries of Human Life ;’ 
but both the subject and title are of English origin. 
The hero, Mr. Ally Croaker (Mr. Webster), is the 
victim of such petty miseries as tight boots and small 
coats, an inconstant mistress, and a talking waiting- 
maid, and other misfits and mistakes. and is pre- 
sented in contrast with Mr. Mildmay (Mr. Tilbury), 
who, in recompense for his cheerful temper, falls in 
with all the good things of this world, and, in par- 
ticular, is made happy with the very objects that had 
caused the other’s misery. The second farce is en- 
titled ‘ Railway Bubbles,’ the purpose of which is 
obviously to expose the mania of the day. A young 
Irishman, who enters, by the chimney, the room occu- 
pied by a railway bubble company, is eagerly seized 
upon by their solicitor to act as Director, from his 
card of introduction bearing the name of “G. Hudson” 
(for German Hudson—Mr. Hudson). He flourishes 
awhile in the character of the Railway-king, until 
the fraud is exposed. Both these productions, how- 
ever, are of very moderate merit, and had but mode- 
rate success, 





Sapier’s Wetis.—Last Monday we visited this 
small theatre, and found it crowded to an excess; 
the play being Shakspeare’s * Winter’s Tale,’ which 
has been here produced with such attention to the 
gencral mise en scone, and to the particular study of 
every part, as to make the performance, indeed, a 
perfect treat. Mrs. Warner was Hermione, and, in 
the statue scene, looked passing beautiful; Mr. 
Phelps, Leontes, and exhibited many touches of 
natural passion that told well on the house. Mr. 
Younge performed the part of Autolycus with care 
and effect. ‘The Winter's Tale,’ though a highly 
poetical, is not gencrally a popular play ; but, sin- 
gularly enough, the usual theatrical order of things 
is often reversed on this suburban stage. The most 
poetical have uniformly been the most successful 
pieces—those that tell best in the closet have also 
told best in performance; such is the advantage of 
small theatres. We must not conclude without stating 
that nearly every word of the original text is repeated, 
and that the second scene of the fifth act, so long 
wont to be mutilated, is restored —a merit this, 
deserving unqualified commendation, 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Nov. 24,—M. Arago 
read a communication from M. Boucherie on the 
preservation of wood for building and other purposes. 
It is now four years since M. Boucherie communicated 
to the Academy a series of experiments, proving that 
he had discovered a means of forcing into the pores 
of wood liquids capable of giving to it great durability 
and entirely new properties. Since that time many 
patents have been taken out in France and England 
for different modes of preserving wood, M. Bou- 





cherie’s process consists in the introduction of solu- 
tions by a sort of filtration. A tub containing the 
liquid, is placed in contact with one end of the wood; 
the pressure produced by raising the level of the 
liquid a little above that of the wood, suffices for its 
perfect impregnation, with the exception of the 
central part or heart. In the experiments now re- 
ferred to, some of these pieces of wood were left in 
their natural state ; others were impregnated to only 
half their length, and others in the entire length. 
The liquids used were pyroligneous acid, sulphate of 
copper, chlorurate of pyrolignated calcium, double 
chlorurate of sodium and mercury. The woods were 
buried in the ground, at the depth of afew centimetres, 
in an enclosed yard, at Compiégne, where they 
remained nearly three years. On taking them 
up the prepared wood was found sound, and that 
which had not been prepared rotten.—A report was 
read by M. Boussingault, in the name of a committee 
appointed to examine a paper by M. Goudot, on the 
nature of the plant called arracacha, and the pos- 
sibility of introducing it into Europe. It appears 
from the report that this plant comes to maturity 
underthesame conditions of climatein South America 
as the potato, and therefore, M. Goudot infers that 
it might be cultivated in Europe. In good soil it 
produces a root that weighs from four to six pounds, 
and an acre of land will yield with good culture six- 
teen or seventeen tons. The root is said to havea 
fine flavour, and to be exceedingly nutritious. 

English Undefiled—In your last number [page 
1147], you censure the translator of a ‘ History of 
Sweden’ for three modes of expression, which, you 
say, “may be Swedish, but certainly are not English.” 
One is the adjective “earnestful,’—an obviously 
ungrammatical compound, neither Swedish nor Eng- 
lish. The second is, * it likes us,” in the sense of 
“it is agreeable to us.” Now you will find that Dr. 
Johnson gives for this usage one example from 
Shakspeare, one from Bacon, one from Milton, two 
from Spenser, and one from the Book of Deutero- 
nomy’—* he shall dwell where it liketh him.” The 
Doctor adds, “now disused.” It is found often in 
the dialogue of Scott’s novels, and in the dramatic 
poetry of our own time, &c.; but, in a modern 
prose narrative, it undoubtedly has the air of affec- 
tation. The third blot you hit is the use of the 
plural “ peoples.” Johnson says, “ Peor.e, a nation, 
those of which a community is composed”—and 
adds, “in this sense is read Prortes.” He gives 
the text in the Revelations,—“ Prophesy unto all 
peoples, and tongues, and nations; and he might 
have quoted a thousand examples of this plural form, 
which he does not mark as obsolete, and which 
ought not, I think, to be allowed to get obsolete. 
The Latin had populi, as well as populus—the 
French have peuples, as well as peuple—the Italians 
popoli—and_ so, I believe, all other modern nations 
who have naturalized the Latin noun. The mean- 
ings of the plural prorir, and the plural PEOPLES, 
are quite distinct. “ Many reorte like sweet cham- 
paigne better than dry ;’—‘‘ Many PEOPLES are 
civilized, many barbarous.” In modern books of 
travel you often meet with very awkward confusion 
from the ignorant disuse of the latter plural. It is 
absurd to say, “ The various people of Asia,” when 
the meaning is gentes; and I think you can hardly 
point out such a piece of slip-sloppism in any real 
master of English prose. lam, &c., 

A. B. C. 

It is a question not to be disposed of in a note, 
whether words which have become obsolete are any 
longer English, — more so than if they had never 
formed a part of the language, If the plural 
peoples was once unobjectionable (of which there 
can be no doubt), the case is different now, and was 
beginning to be so in Johnson’s time, though he 
omitted to notice it. It is so with many scores, we 
might almost say hundreds, of words, which, since 
the first appearance of his dictionary (nearly a cen- 
tury ago), have quictly fallen into desuetude. No 
writer of eminence now uses the plural in question. 
We admit that it ought not to have become obsolete, 
since we so often feel the want of it; but as it has 
been entombed by general consent, we know not who 
can restore it. Such consent forms the law of lan- 
guage, both as to construction and purity, and it is 
a law too despotic to he resisted by individual criti- 
cism, 


Mathematics.—W riters, both of fact and ficti 

sometimes try their hands at mathematics, the 8cien 

of all others which the uninitiated should let al " 
both in the pure and the mixed forms. It has ~ 
noted that Walter Scott seemsto have made the Lad 
of Branksome think that it is always moonlight on St, 
Michael’s night ; and he makes Davy Ramsay syweq 
“by the bones of the immortal Napier,”—an 
ciation he had picked up, thinking it had somethin, 

to do with the tomb of the great mathematician: 
whereas Napier’s bones are the little bone instruments 
which he contrived for doing multiplication and 
division. He made Dominie Sampson “a profound 
scholar and mathematician,” but he wisely abstained 
from exhibiting him in the latter character, He 
thought, however, that he might venture to show 
Guy Mannering’s astrology, and he has made asslip 
The conjuror, from the mere view of the heavenly 
bodies, without instruments or tables, makes his cal. 
culation of young Harry Bertram’s disastrous mo. 
ment come to the very hour of the very day which 
a previous calculation had made him fix for misfor. 
tune to fall upon his own sweetheart: and the pro- 
phecy is fulfilled, too. This is equivalent to giving 
him an eye which would measure angles in the 
heavens to a minute of a degree. But the author 
of ‘ The Diary of a late Physician’ beats Walter Scott 
hollow, in the attempt which he describes his “ mar- 
tyr-philosopher” as making to correct Laplace. There 
was, says he, on the paper “a fearful array of 
symbols ./ —3a,0%+9— n=9; n X log. and sines, 
cosines, series, &c. without end.” This is indeeda 
fearful array of symbols; and it would puzzle all 
the savans in Europe to guess any page of Laplace 
with which it could have anything to do. He 
might as well have picked letters out of the Hebrew 
alphabet at haphazard, and given the total as a verse 
in the Psalms. We will now take a serious instance, 
The very excellent Gilbert White, of Selborne, one 
of the few authors who should be cited by the title 
of His Readableness, has an amusing mistake, as fol- 
lows:—He thinks the long-legged plover must br, 
for his weight, a much longer-legged bird than the 
flamingo; and thus he makes it out: the latter 
weighs sixty-four ounces, the former fourand a quarter. 
But the plover has eight inches’ length of leg; if, 
then, the flamingo were as long-legged in proportion 
to its weight, its leg would be more than ten feet in 
length, whereas it is only twenty inches. Consequently, 
the plover is out of all comparison a longer-legged 
bird than the flamingo. Now, Mr. White had an 
idea that the weight of a system increases in the same 
proportion as its linear dimensions, and no one of his 
editors has set him right. But had he made the 
legs grow, as he ought to have done, in the propor- 
tion of the cube roots of the weights, he would have 
given his flamingo a leg of nineteen inches and three 
quarters—very close to the truth, Therefore, 
people should not write, &c. Kc. without, _ &e. 


Roman Mosaics.—Excavations undertaken by M. 
Charles Antoine de Bonstetten, in the neighbour- 
hood of Orbe, in the Canton of Vaud, on the site of 
what is supposed to be the ancient town of Urba,— 
which site has already yielded many objects of 
antiquity to the Museum of Lausanne,—have brought 
to light two magnificent mosaic pavements. One of 
these, 15 ft. 4 in. in height by 11 ft. 5 in. in width, 
represents the Cretan Labyrinth, with six entrances 
each protected by a tower, and Theseus struggling 
with the Minotaur ; and is surrounded by a border 
3 ft. 2in. in width, composed of foliage curiously 
interlaced. ‘This mosaic has suffered slight injuries; 
but the other and larger one is quite perfect. tis 
25 ft. Sin. in length, by 18 ft. in width, without 
reckoning a semi-circular prolongation on one of its 
L sides; and contains a great number of small figures 
picturing hunts and combats, and separated from 
each other by frame-work more or less enriched. 





To CorresponpEnts.—W. H. P.—Pavo—M. J. H. —C. G. 
—G.C. R.—H.—R. F.—E. F. H.—A. Z.—B.—T. M—W.8. 
—J. E. 1.—received. 


Erraita.—P. 1130, col. 2, line 16, for * bicover,” read 
lucarne ; p. 1145, col. 1, 1. 2, for “no other proofs,” rm 
other proofs; p. 1153, col. 1, 1. 32, for ** eastern, = 
western; same p. col. 2, 1. 72, for “cellar,” read cella; 
same p. col. 3. 1. 65, for ‘‘ architectoric,” read archite- 





tonic ; p. 1156, col. 1.1. 78, for “six” read sex; col, 2, L4) 
for ‘‘ Nomme,” read Homme. 
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HURWITZ'S INEBREW GRAMMAR—PRICE REDUCED, 
1 vol. 8vo. with very numerous Tables, price 12s. cloth, 


A GRAMMAR of the HEBREW LAN- 
GUAGE. By HYMAN HURWITZ, late Professor of Hebrew 
in University College, London. Third Edition, revived. 

“ Mr. Hurwitz’s G is greatly nded by his comin, 
down to beginners, as they really are, whilst most grammatic 
works seem to be written only for students, as they should be, ac- 
cording to the theories of grammarians, who forget the difficulties 
with which they themselves were once cutangled. The tables of 
Hurwitz are more complete than those of other Hebrew Gram- 





mars. 

“ Mr. Hurwitz'’s Grammar is the best elementary work of its kind 
extant in the English language.”—Journal of Education, No. 9. 
*y%* The Work may also be had in two Parts (sold separately). 
Part I. Tue Evements or tur Lancvuaer, 4s, 6d. Part IL Tor 
ErymoLocy axp Syntax, 9s, 


It. 
ALLEN’S LATIN VERBS—PRICE REDUCED. 
1 vol. feap. 8vo. 5s, cloth, 


™ raoTa 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL ANALYSIS of 
LATIN VERBS. For the use of Schools and Colleges. PD, 
ALEXANDER ALLEN, Ph.D., Editor of the * New Gree 
Delectus,’ &c. 

“It is manifestly the production of an acute mind, working on 
very extensive stores of information; and the higher classes of 
Latin students who neglect the attentive study of this volume will 
~ over the most complete developement of the principles of the 

tin language that has yet appeared in an English form.” 
Atheneum, June 11, 1836 


It. 
LESSONS ON FORM—PRICE REDUCED. 
1 vol. 12mo, with numerous Diagrams, price 2s, (d. cloth, 


LESSONS on FORM;; or, an Introdue- 
tion to Geometry, as given in a Pestalozzian School, Cheam, 
A , By CHARLES REINER, Author of ‘ Lessons on 

umber. 


“Tt has been found in the actual use of these lessons for a conai- 
derable period, that a larger average number of pupils are brought 
to study the Mathematics with decided success, and that all pursue 
them ina superior manner. There is much less of mere mecha- 
nical ———. to memory, of mere otiose admission and com- 
prehension of demonstrations ready made, and proportionably 
more of independent judgment and original reasoning. They not 
only learn Mathematics, but they become mathematicians.”—Rev, 

v. Mayo, 
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DR. THOMAS YOUNG'S LECTURES 


on NATURAL PIILUOSOPHY and the MECHANICAL 
ARTs. A New Edition, with Rererences and Notes, By 
the Rev. P. KELLAND, M.A. F.R.S. Lond. and Edinb., late 
Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathema- 
tics, &c. in the University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo, with 43 
Copper Plates, 14. 4s. cloth. 


v. 
‘ TT + . 

THE STEAM ENGINE, Explained and 
Illustrated : with an Account of its Invention and Progressive 
Improvement, and its Application to Navigation and Rail- 
ways: including alsoa Memoir of Watt’ By Dr. LARDNER, 
Seventh Edition. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on 
Wood and a Portrait of Wait. Svo. cloth, 12+, 


vi. 
7 
LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS on 
CHEMISTRY, Sxconn Series. The PHILOSOPHICAL 
PRINCIPLES and GENERAL LAWS of the SCIENCE, 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

“The plan of the Letters is as simple and intelligible as their 
style. The Author sets out with a general consideration of Che- 
mistry ; and of the rank to which it is entitled among the other 
sciences ; treats shortly of chemical affinity and chemical equiva- 
lents, illustrating the symbols and formule by which these affini- 
ties are expressed ; explains the atomic theory ; considers the re- 
lations of heat, light, electricity, and gravity to chemical foree.and 
shows wherein these forces differ from what has been called the 
vital principle ; and lastly, discusses the transformations—fermen- 
tation, putrefaction, and decay—which take place in organic bodies 
when removed froi the influence of vitality.”—Chambers’s Journal, 


vit. 


PARNELLS ELEMENTS of CHE- 
MICAL ANALYSIS, Qvanitative_ and UANTITATIVE, 
Second Edition, revised throughout and enlarged by the addi- 
tion of 200 pages. Svo, 14s, cloth. 


vill. 


ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA 


and THERAPEUTICS. By FE. BALLARD, M.D. Medical 
Tutor in_University College, and A. B. GARROD, M.D. Lec- 
turer on Materia Medica in the Aveeragets School of Medicine. 


8vo. with numerous Diagrams on W 12s, cloth, 


1X. 

NIEBUHR’S LECTURES on the HIS- 
TORY of ROME, from the First Punic War to the Death 
of Constantine. including an Introductory Course on the 
Sources and Rahs of Roman History. Edited by LEONHAKD 
er ts Ph. D. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait of Niebuhr. 

. 4a, 


“ It is a book to become popular; for, unlike the * Roman His- 


tory,’ it is almost entirely a narrative instead of a disquisition ; 
and indeed we know of no work where, in so small a compass, the 
reader will gain so distinct an idea of the leading points of Nie- 
buhr’s critical principles as in the introductory letters. He here 
confines himself to results ; indicati 
which those ayy’ groun 


terly Review, x 


the leading arguments on 
ded ; and so furnishing a popular in- 
isitions of his great work.”—Forcign Quars 
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This day is published, in the Sagusase Series, paper cover, 3s, 6d. 
cloth ds. 


HARLES ELWOOD, or, Rt INFIDEL 
CONVERTED. By 0. A. BROWN 
London : Chapman, Brothers, 121, _ rn 


Will be published in a few days (uniform with the ‘ Nature of the 
Scholar, - the same Author, already published in the Carno- 





Lic SERIES 


THE DESTINATION OF MAN, translated 
from the German of JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. 
London : ne Brothers, 121, Newgate-street. 


[LTRAMONFAN Mabel, post Ore oleh poet 





or, THE ROMAN 
CHURCH AND MODERN souert. Qu INET. 
of the College of France, Translate: fom be ven - {Third 
Edition), with the Author's po ol ago. © 
London: Chapman, Brothers, 121, } Lh... Ty 


This day, Volume V1. price 20s., ond Part XX. price 5s., of a New 
Edition, revised, and ¢ y enlarged, o! f THE 
ISPATCHES of THE. DUKE OF WEL. 
: PF nas ony | DU BIne HIS VARIOFS CAMP AIRS ; 
including many im ‘apers, particu ose relati 
India, never before published ii i =” 
COLONEL GURWOOD. 
Vol. VIL. will be plished on the Ist of January, and Vol. VIII. 
to complete the work,early in 1846, 
mdon: Parker, Fursivall & & Parker, Publishers, Military 
Library, Whitehall. 








e Fifteenth Edition o 
} ROWN’S PHILOSOPH Y of the MIN 
in One Large Volume 8vo. with a MEMOIR by Dr. —_ 
is now ready; and the Sixteenth Edition, in Four handsome V ols. 
8yo. large type, for Gentlemen's Libraries. | 
* An inestimable book. "— 
William Tait, Printer and Publisher. redinburgh, 


ee. apie 
On the 1th of Decemb blished, pri 
THE ANNALS of HORTICULT ‘URE. 
Hand ly bound in arak chly gilt, containing 138 
Engravings, a beautifully: -coloured ‘Frontispiece and 580 pages of 
original information on Gardening and Plantigg, ineledins the 
— and management of all popular Flowers and Flowering 
rubs. 
Houlston & Stoneman, Paternoster-row; W. Whyte & Co. 
Edinburgh; W. Curry & Co. Dublin. Orders received by all Book- 


llers. 














Just published, in 3 vols. 12mo, price 12s, 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


PLAN SERMONS, preached in a Village 
Church, by a Country Clergyman. 
Also, by the same Author, in 4 vols. 12mo. cloth, price 22s. 
Plain Lectures on the Gospel according to Saint 
Matthew 
“iondon J osePh Capes & Co, 6, Paternoster-row. 
Number ready, December 16, 
N EPHYSTOPHE LES, a Journal of Satin, 
, Wit, and | Wisdom, published every aie, wt 
d 4d., f Twelve Quarto P es, size of the Medical 
Times and Atheneum, and lavishly lllustrate 
*y* The best authors and artists known to English literature 
will concur in giving MEPHYSTOPH&LES as many readers as 
there are thinkers: he seeks no others. Fora Prospectus apply to 
in the Office, 49, Essex-street, London. 


T,HE DEATH OF DERMOT, conciading 


























Ballad of the Series * anion Mavourneen,” “Derm: Astore,” 
and * ze Unica, n THE MUSICAL BJOU for 
1 s magnificent of the Lameilia, containing upwards of 
100 6 jeatelbations, the numerous illuminations in gold and colours 
from Missals and MSs. in the British Museum. The Death of 
Dermot may also be had single, price 2s. 

D’Almaine & Co, 20, Soho-square, 
Jn 1 thick vol. a new = Lowy the 9th, much enlarged, 
N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a Popu- 
lar Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and most 
efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a Collection of approved 
Prescriptions, Management of Children, Doses of Medicines, &c. 
Forming og Se gray Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, 
and Invalids. By T. GRAHAM, M.D. &. “It is evidently 
the result of great AF 3 talent, experience, and judgment ; 
the author everywhere appears conscientious and candid. One 
olject is prominently evident—a sincere desire to benefit his suffer- 
ing fell To da work like the present to 
our readers, is only to manifest & proper regard for their yeltare.” 
Literary Journal, Feb. 1 
“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity. ¥ 
London Weekly Review, 


finekin & Co. Paternoster-row ; Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly ; and 
Tegg, 73, Cheapside. Sold by all "Booksellers. 


QUARLE’S EMBLEMS AND SCHOOL OF THE HEART. 

In a neat square antique volume in royal 32mo. price 3s, in cloth, 
JKMBLE MS, DIVINE AND MORAL. 

FRANCIS QUARLE. A New Edition, with 79 Cuts, 
engrave: copies of the original plates. 
riticism accords in giving to the author of these emblems the 
praise of profound knowledge, solid wisdom, and fervent devotion. 
Also, uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 

THE SCHOOL OF THE HEART. The Learning of the 
Heart and Hieroglyphics of the Life of Man, with 60 Cuts, engraved 
<a of the origin 

* Either of these two valuable Works sold separately. 
hentene Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and may be 
procured by order of all Booksellers. 


COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS, BY GRIMSHAWE. 
In a handsome pocket taenge demy jee. — 4s. cloth, or 88. 
o, elegant 
HE POETICAL W ORKS “OF COWPER, 
correctly printed from the Text of the Rev. T. 8. Gnriwsuawe’s 
Edition. To which is now prefixed an Original Preface, by the 
same Editor. 

« Xyt Little need be said to point out the merits and excellencies 
of Cowper, with whose poetry all are familiar; but what are the 
causes that have contributed to the universal popularity of this 
admired writer? The answer is, that he is te poet of domestic 
life ; he brings an the —- — of Home before us; he is the 

of Nature, bg he bes in all its diversified roe 
and he is e poet of Christianity, for no man contri ted 
more to the rev ival of Protestant Christianity when it had sunk 
to the level of mere mo’ — Nor ought we to omit noticing the 








uine English feeli: ardent love of his country which so 
frequently burst forth in ‘the Poems of Cowper. 
The same book = Pees in royal 18mo. price 6s. in cloth, or 10s, 6d. 
Morocco, . elegant, gil cages. 
Re on: ted Tinjed for homas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and sold by 








20th edition, price 2s. 6d. 

ADVICE to the ast de ll WHIST PLAYER, 

CONTA 
most of the ey 7 of the Old School, with the Author's Obser- 
vations on those he thinks erroneous ; ‘also several NEW ONES, 
exemplified by apposite cases, and a method of acquiring a know: 
ledge of the principles on which they are groun: nded pointed out to 
the inexperienced Whist Player. To which are added, OssErva- 
tions on SHORT be hn 

MATHEWS, Esq. 


'. 
an ~ | Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; Sherwood 
eyler & Son: and may be had of all Booksellers 
ai oy this treatise the rules are laid down, and cases explained 
in so perspicuous a manner, that it is become the source of refer- 
ence in i first-rate societies in the kingdom. 


Jenin Lam 
& Co. 


DR. MURPHY’S LECTURES ON MIDWIFERY, 
Now ready, in 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 9», cloth, 


LECTURES on NATURAL and DIFFICULT 


eemeeian ; | W. MURP 
y E HY, M.D. 
Professor of Midwifery in University’ Coll 
Assistant Physician to the Dublin Lyingtn Beet formerly 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street, 


Just published. 
LAUDE’S ESSAY on the COMPOSITION 


ofa nner, with 100 Skeletons, by R. 
pendix on the Choice of heaes: ¥ oni Simeon, ud 








w ready, vol. 1, feap. 8vo., cloth lettered, price 6s. 
ABLE TALK ; or, Original Essays on Men and 
Manners, by W ILL AM HAZLITT, Edited by his Son, 
with an Essay, now for the first time printed, on * Travelling 
Abroad.” and another, now for the first Mime collected, *On the 
Spirit of Controversy.” 
_ By the same, and uniform with the above. : 

1. Criticisms on Art, and Sketches of the Picture 
Galleries'of England, with catalogues of the principal galleries. 

2. Criticisms on Art. Second series, 

3. Lectures on the English Poets. 

4. Lectures on the Comic Writers. 


5. Lectures on the Literature of the Age of 
«4 
- Sketches and Essays, now first collected by 
x... 

7. “Round Table, 2 a collection of Essays on Lite- 
rature, Men, and Manne 

c ¢. Templeman, 6, eat Portland-street, Rupert-street. 
The trent, rays bene 32mo. cloth, ¢ ; 
hn, 6s. —8vo. aethnt Ing 6d. ; ; morocco, 15s. 
ue ‘CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in Verse 
for the Sundays and Holidays throughout the = ear. 
Second edition, 32mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 

THE BAPTISTERY; OR, THE W "AY OF ETERNAL 

LIFE, By oo ra of : The Cathedral. 4 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 108. 6d. ; 

SOME MEDITATIONS and PRAY! ERS’ - from 
THE WAY OF ETERNAL LIFE, in order to illustrate and 
explain the Pictures by Borttivs a Botswert, for the same Work. 
Translated from the Latin, ck qpcaptes to the use of the English 
Church, by the Rev. ISAA IAMS, B.D. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, Author of * the Beptisters? 

Fourth edition, small 8vo. cloth, 7 7s. 6d.; morocco, 10s, 6d, illustrated 
y Engravings, 

THE CATHEDRAL; or, the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church in England. Thoughts in Verse on Ecclesiastical Sub- 
jects, selected and arranged to correspond with the different parts 
of a Gothic Cathedral. 

Oxford: John Henry Parker. 

urns. 





3 morocco, 5s, — 18mo, 


London: Rivingtons; and 


Clergymen a others in the formation of their 
containing 456 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Simeon’s (Rev. Chas.) Nineteen Sermons on the 
Humiliation, and Christian Armour, cloth, gilt edges, 1s, 6d, 
Baxter's Knowledge and Love, with Life, by Dr 
Adam Clarke, cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d, 4 


Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian 
translated by Featherstone, royal 32mo. cloth, 1s. 6d, 


Evenings at Home, with Engravings, cloth, 1s, 94. 
gilt edges, 2s. ; morocco, 
Another Edition, cloth, Is. 9d. 


Pocket /Esculapius ; or, Every One his Own 
Physician, with the Abernethian Code of Health and Long 

ife, éd. 

Practical Perspective, containing the Principles 


and Practice, with ample Directions for drawing any 0 
Perspective, 18mo. plates, 1s. 6d. oo 


esigned to 
Libraries” lame 


Religion, 


Heliography—The Art of Writing, Drawing, and 
taking Likenesses by Sun Light, 18mo. cloth, with engravings, ls, 

Juvenile Buffon— Easy Readings in Natural 
History, 60 engravings, 18mo. cloth, 1s. 

Jones's Dictionary of Religious Opinions, giving 
a concise Account of the various cemnamninstions into which 
Christianity is divided, 12mo., eloth, 1s, 

Smith’s (Dr. Adam) Wealth of Nations, 4 vols, 
8vo. portraits and notes, 12s. 

Pope’s Essay on Man, Universal Prayer, &e, 
18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 

Adam in Paradise, by Dr. Ene, with Analysis 
and Preface by Basil Montague, Esq. 6d. 

More's (Sir Thee) Utopia ; or, the best State ofa 


Commonwealth, cloth 
James Vornish, “tt Middle-row, Holborn, London. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams ¢ ngraved for the work, 
Ky UCLID'S ELEMENTS of PLANE 
GEOMETRY ; with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
BUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self instruction. 
By WV. D, COOLEY, 
Author of the* sHintory of Maritime ty ‘inland Discovery,” 
he Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 

“ Mr. Cooley fhe. almost to wish to contradict his own motto 
that ‘ there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in the steps 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 

ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics, as i Bg 
for the pany of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
soning. ivil Engineer and Architect's Journal, 
“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
”—Atheneum—* which, for brevity, clearness, and di: iscern- 
attention tothe wants of learners, canno easily surpassed.’ 
blin University Magazine.—* The editor has done all that could 
be done to make Buelid easy to beginners.”—Cambridge Chronicle, 
Uniform with the* Elements,” fou 3a, 6d, 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED | or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Ly appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. ao s of 120 Propositions 
yo sn achy the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 
new Diagra: 
- Will'be be ‘found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.”—New oe a 
p. Svo. pri 
Cooley's FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating + 4 Elements,’ with the Enunciations, 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room, 
whit ttaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 
*4* Orders received by al] Booksellers. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and 


Mechanicz * 

It is the p purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 

schools; to persons whose education has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not been ¢‘zected in early life to suc studies ; and to 
Artistsand Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly sui Yhe principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as posses : 
the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind, 
and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science are 
reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 

1, A System of Popular Geometry. Containing 
ina few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is necessary 
and sufficient fora vin ps understanding of every Art and Science in 
its leading Truths and general Prinei; les. By George Darley, A.B 
— Edition, (now ready.) 4s, 6d, cloth, 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry. In 
which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated, 
and rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, 
with numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. tid. cloth. 

A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s, 6d. 

4. A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition, 2s, 6d. cloth. 

For students who only seek this limited knowledge of these 
ogenees, there are perhaps no treatises which can be read with more 
waa than Dorley’ ‘3 Fopune € Geometry and ebra,”— Library 
Tinowwlet ¢, Article * Mechanics, 
ton. Booksellers and Publishers to University 
oda a 





NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fine, Lire, 
Annoitigs. Cornhill, and Baker-street, London ; Cole 
lege-green, Dublin ; i = Esplanade, Hambu burgh. 
stituted A.D. 1714. 

FIRE PROFITS. _Notice i is hereby given, that from and after 
the date hereof, all persons effecting SEPTENNIAL INSURANCES 
will be allowed one year’s premium and duty; and alsoa 
participation in the Prorits thereof at the expiration of every 
seven years, without i incurring pos Bg responsibilit 

The system of returning on Fire Tnsurances was 
adopted at the foundation of the Union Society, in the year 


74 
LIFE eneeres.— Examples of the Additions to Life Policies in 


Great Brit. 
Age of the Tnsured = Sum Sasesed a With Benne. 
re * a i 
116 








45 eo 1000 -o -« 
Agents are. “wanted in places where none at present are 
appointed. 

December Ist, 1845. THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


GEOBE INSURANCE, 
Patt Matvand CornuaiLt, Lonpon. 
Edward Goldsmid, » Esa. Chairman. 
William Tite, Esq. R.S. Deputy Chairman, 
George Carr ( Slyn, Esq. Treasurer. 
Established 1803, 


For FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE, and Aut ITIES, and the 
PuRCuass of eT at and LIFE CONTI CIES, 
NE MILLION STERLID 

The wr aa. u oe invested, and entirely independent of 
the amount of premiums receive 

Insurances may be effected on Single, Lives, on Joint Lives, 
and on the contingency of one life surviving another. 

Persons deriving Life Incomes from Church Preferment 
Public Offices, and any other Civil or Military Employment. may; 
by appropriating a part of their income to provide the Annu 
Payment, alleviate the distress which their death would other- 
wise occasion to their family or friends. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other 
information, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of 
the Company’ 3 — in the ge ng 

th 
JOHN CE Cc HARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 


ORPORATION of the AMICABLE 80. 

CIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE 

Incorporated | by Charter of Queen Anne, A.D. 1706. Sere 
jeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, London. 


Di 
John Bostock, M.D. ir eer William Magnay, Bart. 
Richard Holmes Coot 


e,E io “4 —y mAs 
€ $q. 
eo Set Hon. the "Earl of — on un a Ag Ryan 
‘Welbore Ellis, Eos 


ght Hon, 
The Rev. John Hume Spry 
Charles Fidde D. 
Jobn Hod ng ag Q.c. Theophilus Thompson, M. DB 
The Amicable Society was incorporated by charter of Quee 
fone in 1706, and i Z° the oldest institution in existence for grant 
n geunrances on 
Th he whole of the Profits are Gwhtod among the Represents 
tives or Nominees of the deceased m ber: ined by 
Under the powers of a special Act of Parliament, obtaing i 
the Society i in the last session, policies are now graut ¢ 
titling the assured to receive their sropertional part of the p 
every seventh year, either by way of addition to the sum one 
4 ‘dim ination na the future annual premiums, or an equi¥ 
ment in money. 
‘Policies are aioe granted for specified or fixed sums, = et 












pou reduced rates of peominep. ¢ oe assured in suc! 
cies not becoming members of the Society. 
T. GALLOWAY, Registrar, 
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— ee = = 
FONDON REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

socieTY, Established 1836, for the Purchase of Rever- 
sionary Property, Policies of Insurance, Life Interests, Annui- 


tas, Be. Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman. 
Francis Warden. Esq. (Director H.E.1.C.), Vice-Chairman. 
Mests. Amory, Sewell & Moores, 25, Throgmorton-street, 


Solicitors. | " * 
nl us of disposing of Reversionary Property, &c. on 
A asad without Fat og Fa may obtain blank 
a proposal of the ry reat a S senneon. 
-buildings; or of the Actuary, 10. Pall Mall East. 
4 New Bank —— JOHN KING, Actuary. 
TICONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, New Bridge-street, Black friars, London. 
Established 1823. a 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Will, IV. 
The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
The following are among the advantages offered by this 





Seeety: Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
siderably lower than those of any other Matual Assurance Society. 
No PROPRIETARY participate in the profits, the WHOLE being 
divisible among the Assured. ’ 
The first Bonus, in 1834, averaged 16/. per cent. on the Premi- 
Thececond, ditto, 1839, ditto 312. ditto since the Ist division. 
The third ditto, 1844, ditto 36/. ditto since the 2nd division, 
Prospectuses and full particulars may he ol tained on appli- 
ation to the Secretary, CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, 


YRATION of the LONDON ASSURANCE established 
Say Charter, A.D, 1720.—Offices, 7, Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill, and 10, Kegent-street. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to all persons 
LN who have paid to this Corporation five years’ premium on 
assurances effected on lives under the plan entitling the assured 
toa reduction of Premium commenced in 1831, and of which 
the details are already before the public, that on the Ist of 
Janvary, 1346. when their next annual premium will become 
due, they will be entitled to an abatement of 31. 1s. 9d. per 
. thereon. f x z 
“Fre eomurances may be made with this Corporation at the 
oderate rates. > A x 
"iarine assurances may be effected with this Corporation at 
the current premiums of the day. 
Attendance daily, from 10 till 4, at both offices, where pro- 
s d every information may be obtained. 
—= JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ABURANCE COMPANY, 3, Charlotte-row, 
jon-bi , London. 
= Richard Spooner, Esq. M.P., Chairman. 
Benjamin Ifill, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

The success which has attended the system of Assurance 
rsued by this Company is illustrated by the fact that at the 
Peneral Court, heid on the 9th day of July last, there was 


ared 
= A REDUCTION OF 25 PER CENT. | sa 
on the current year's premiums of all participating policies 
opened on or before the 9th day of February, 1841. 
Thus.a person aged 40. who opened a policy for 


1,00. in February, 1841, at an annual premium 








321. 10s. Od. 
7s. 6d. 


0 eecoscce eorccveccecseeee 

Is called upon to pay this year Only .-.-s+sserseee 2al, 
And if this abatement be applied to pay the first 
year’s premium of an additional policy, the 
party will he further assured to the extent of.... 215/. 9s. 4d. 

Proportionate benefits accrue to policies on all ages. 

Copies of the last report, containing a full exposition of the 

principles and practice of the ape yO may be obtained by 

lying at the bead oflice, or any of the agencies. 
— * ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 
SUN LIFE 








ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
LONDON. 
Managers. 
Charles Pole, Esq. Chairman. 
Charles Boulton, Esq. Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
n. P. Pleydell Bouverie H. Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
larry Chester, Esq. Charles Littledale, Esq. 
John Cockerell, Esq. Es . 


Henry Littledale, 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell, Esq. | George Warde Norman, Esq. 
John Drummond, Esq. B 


rice Pearse, Esq. 
Charles Bell Ford Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 
William Franks, Es: 


q. Henry Rich, Esq. 
William R. Hamilton, Esa, Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
Capt. H. G. Hamilton, R.N. Claude George ‘Thornton, Esq. 
Edward Harman, Esq. George Smith Thornton, Esq. 
Joseph Hoare, Es 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 

The Managers beg to inform the Public that the Holders of 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in 
the profs according to the Conditions contained in their Pamph- 
let of Rates,which may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. _ 

The Premiums required by this Office on Young Lives are 
lower than those of most of the Old Established Offices. 

A Bonus was declared in January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and 
the Additions then made to the Policies were on an average ofthe 
Gifrrent Ages One per Cent. per Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
Period when the Policy Holders became entitled to participate 
in the Protits of the Society. F “ 

& Policies effected before Midsummer, 1846, will be entitled 
to participate in the Profits of the Society at the next division, 

on 
HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. CAPITAL, 500,002. i 
¢ attention of the public is requested to the terms of this 
pany for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction which 
made between MALE and FEMALE LIVES. 
Rrtroet from the rat Premiums for Insuring \C0l. 
A MALE, | A FEMALE, 














A MALE. | A FEMAL . 
ae Ace 
birth. | Whole Life Premiums. nc. Whole Life Premiums. 
day, day. 
© £176)£1 54 46 | £311 6 | £3 3 2 
13 193 170 50 419 313 3 
16 11 3 1 810 || 53 411 6 426 
©) lM4 111 6 || 56 5 40 40 
% | 1170 113 8 60 660 512 6 
% |) 203 116 2 || 63 740] 696 
®/) 250 119 9 || 66 840/| 708 
3B) 286 2 210 70 10 0 4 976 
% 213 0 26 4 || 33 1116 2 ll 2 6 
0 219 9 212 0 || 76 oe 2 ce 1319 
Om 353 | 217 2 i 80 ee ve oe 15 12 10 
ectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 


every inf tion, d Olli 
ork, or of = i" the Ae me may be had at the Hea ce in 


Pe 


W. L. NEWMAN, , York. 
London Agent for the ite Fas hen pee, ee 
tr. EDWD, HENWOOD, 46, Watling-street, City. 








NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE| 


< COMPANY, : 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
lonorary Presidents, 
Ear! of Errol : 


y Earl Somers 

Earl of Courtown . Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and Melville Lord Elphinstone 

Earl of Norbury 


y r Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair | 
Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 


Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. |F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq. 
ng eanOE Boyd, Esq. Assist. ru | el 4 

esiden mh omson, bsq. 

Charles Downes, Esq. . 
_ Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq, 48, Berners-street. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement in 
1834, ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 72,000/. 
In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added a bonus of 
2/. per cent. per annum on the Sum insured to all Policies of the 
Participating Class from the time they were effected. 

The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist 
December, 1840, is as follows :— 





Sum Assured. ‘lime Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£5000 6 Years 10 Months £683 6 8 
5000 6 Years 609 0 0 
5000 4 Years 400 0 0 
5000 2 Years 200 0 0 


The pressiume, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the 
Insurance is for life. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. 
of No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


[ENGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo- 
place, London; 119, Princes-street, Edinburgh.—(Established 
in 1839.) SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
This Association embraces— 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF RISK CONTINGENT UPON 
LIFE; immediate, deferred, and contingent annuities and 


endowments. 

A COMPREHENSIVE AND LIBERAL SYSTEM OF LOAN, 
(in connexion with life assurance,) on undoubted personal 
security, or upon the security of any description of assign- 
able property or income of adequate value. 

Aunion of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in England 
effecting Assurances with Offices peculiarly Scotch, and 





ce versa, 
An extensive Legal connexion, with a Direction and Proprietary 
composed of allclasses. 
A large protecting Capital, relieving the Assured from all pos- 
sible responsibility. 5 
The admission of oe Policy-holder, assured for the whole 
term of life, to a full periodical participation in Two-thirds 
of the profits. 
J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, Resident Actuary and Secretary. 
Lists of shareholders, prospectuses, and all necessary tables 
and forms may be had, and every information obtained, on 
application personally or by letter, addressed to the Actuary, 
or to any of the agents of the Association in the principal towns 
of either country. 
Assurances may be effected on Wednesdays and Fridays, or 
(specially) on any other day, upon application at the Office, 12, 


W aterloo-place. 
DOMESTIC 





SYLUM FOREIGN AND 
LIFE OFFICE, 70, Cornhill, and 5, Waterloo-place, 
London. Established in 1824. 
rectors. 
Major-General Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. Chairman. 
Charlies William Hallett, Esq. Dep. Chairman, 
J. Harvey Astell, Esq. E. Bedwell Kemble, Esq, 
Thomas Fenn, Esq. Foster Reynolds, Esq, 
Geo. Palmer, jun. Esq. J ,Clarmont Whiteman, Esq. 
W. Edmund Ferrers, Esq. G. Farren, Esq. Resident Director. 
Medical Officers in London. 
R. Ferguson, M.D. 9, Queen-street, May-fair. 
J. Forbes, M.D. F.R.S. 12, Old Burlington-street. 
T. Callaway, Esq. Wellington-street, Southwark. “ 
Persons sutfering from Chronic Disease or irregu- 
larity of form, in pregnancy, or old age, are insured at propor- 
tionate rates, the XSYLUM poing the Company which originally 
(in_ 1824) extended the benefits of life insurance to such cases. 
RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCES for HEALTHY LIVES. 
The advantages of a whole life policy are secured by the 
smallest necessary outlay in the first instance,—the contract 
being continued year by year, whatever the future health of 
the assured (after the preary examination), at a stipulated 
slight increase of premium, little exceeding the price of an or- 
dinary term insurance, up tothe age of 70, when the rate remains 
stationary. 
Extracts from RENEWABLE TERM rates for select lives. 
Ace| Ist yr.| 2nd yr.| 3rdyr.| 4th yr.| Sth yr.| 6th yr.| 7th yr. 




















30 {1 6 4/1 7 1E17UMNEI 8 9J1 9 71110 SJd tl 4 
Extracts from the EVEN RATES for select lives. 
Ace | 2% | 3% | 4 | 50 | 6 | 70 | 80 
Prem./1119|/2 2 0]/2171[420/[6109]10 18 6/19 1 8 


ALTERNATIVE, 

Two-thirds, only, of the even rates, whether for select or 
diseased lives, or for the risks of foreign climates, may be paid 
down, and the balance, with interest at 4 per cent. deducted 
from sum assured. 

FOREIGN, and MILITARY and NAVAL INSURANCE, 

Distinct classifications of places, according to salubrity of 
climate ; a specific price for any particular place, or for a voyage 
or voyages 


Officers whose destinations are not known, covered to all parts 
of the world at a small but fixed extra rate of premium. 
le GEO. FARREN, Resident Director. 
JATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS, — 
E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
ra Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
ver ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 





each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1835, 1840, and 1842. 
82, Strand ; 33. Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 


RESSING-CASES.— Fisuer, 188, Strand. — 

A large STOCK of CASES, with new and improved mor- 

ticed partitions, which cannot possibly break loose; warranted 

to stand the tropical climate. A good dressing-case, either 
lady's or gentleman's, may be purchased from 34/. to 50/. 

writing desks, work-boxes, leather travelling desks, and de- 

spatc xes. S. F. bas the best selection of the above in the 

TE also an assortment of fancy too numerous to 

ntion, 











— 
ERKINSS HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
. groe WARMING AND VENTILATING BUILDINGS, 
c. &e. 
EXTENSION OF PATENT. 

On the 10th March, 1845, Her Majesty's Privy Council having 

reviously heard evidence as to the merits of A. M. Perkins’s 

‘atent Hot-Water Apparatus, Lord Brougham gave judgment, 
of which the following is an extract :— 

“Their Lordships are of opinion that they ought to advise 
Her Majesty to extend this patent, which is an ingenious and 
useful invention, for the period of five years.” 

The Patentee having acquired great experience during 14 
years’ close application to the erection of this Apparatus in 
every variety of form, and having effected many improvements, 
he can with renewed confidence offer it to the attention of the 
ponte as a most efficient mode of warming and ventilating 

uildings. 

. Numerous references can be given of its successful applica- 
tion, to churcbes, mansions, conservatories, warehouses, oflices, 
drzine-voome, &c. &e, 

lans and estimates will be furnished on application at the 
Manufactory, No. 6, Francis-street, Regent-square, Gray's Inn- 
road, London. 


. . 4 
*LECTRO PLATE, in great variety, and of 
4 warranted quality only, at the Establishments of EL- 

KINGTON & CO.—The Patentees, from their great experience 

in England and France, are enabled to decide the quantity of 

silver necessary to insure durability and economy for every 
article they manufacture, and which invariably bear their 
marks, E, and Co., under a crown. 

Having granted numerous licences to use their patented pro- 
cesses, they beg to intimate to purchasers that they are not 
responsible for the quality of goods sold as plated by their pro- 
cess, unless they bear the above marks. 

E-PLATING AND GILDING. 
Old plated and other articles repaired and re-plated., or re- 
git: and the quality warranted, if sent direct to either of their 
‘stablishments. No other party in London is authorized to 
re-plate. Persons infringing these patents, by using the pro- 
cesses, or by purchasing goods so plated orgiit, will be proceeded 
against. 2, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn- 

ELKINGTON & CO. street); 

And 45, Moorgate-street, City. 


RS E ARTS.—Important discovery relative to 

Pure Plumbago.— Mr. Brockedon having obtained a 
Patent for the purification of this valuable material from Grit, 
and all EKarthy matter, and thus removed the only objection 
which artists have hitherto made to its universal adoption for 
pencil drawings, S. MORDAN & CO. respectfully inform the 








profession and the public that theirs is the only house at 
resent in a position to supply this really PURE PLUMBAGO 
IRAWING PENCIL, 8. M. & Co. have no hesitation in 


asserting that such excellent pencils, in every sense of the 
word, have never yet been produced. The pure lead will, in 
future, be used for the points to supply S. M. & Co's, patent 
peo To be had of all respectable stationers in the United 
<ingdom.— Manufactory, City Road. 


N ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
4 BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable anbleach 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means o 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxur: of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Esta- 
blishment, 
1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted 

by some houses. 


| ETTS'S PATENT BRANDY, certified by the 

faculty of England to be the purest spirit, and guaranteed 
by the Patent Metallic Capsules, embossed “ Betts’s Patent 
Brandy, 7, Smithfield Bars,” is sold at 3s. 6d. bottle included 
by the most respectable dealers, lists of whom may be obtained 
at the Distillery, where quantities of not less than two a 
in bulk or bottles, are supplied. Address, 7, Smithfield Bars. 


RANDY AND CAPSULES 
Mr. BETTS (the late firm of J. T. Betts & Co.) Patent 
Brandy Distiller, 7, Smithtield Bars, feels it due to himself and 
the public to state, that the manufacture of the Patent Brandy 
was not, nor ever has been, known to any person except to 
himself and one of his sons. And that he was succeeded in the 
business of_ the Distillecy, 7, Smithfield Bars, by his Sons, 
J.T. Betts, jun. & Co. on his retiring therefrom, in 1843. 

Mr. Betts further states, that he is the sole patentee, manu- 
facturer, and vendor of the Metallic Capsule (or solid metal 
covering for the mouths of bottles); that no other Brandy in 
England, except BETTS'S PATENT BRANDY, is thereby pro- 
tected. The Patent Metallic Capsule if, theretore, applied to 
any other Brandy, must have been surreptitiously obtained. 

Metallic Capsule Manufactory. 
1, Wharf-road, City-road. 
+ . y TIT: 

T# E EIDER DOWN QUILT is the warmest, 

the lightest, and the most elegant covering; it is adapted 
for either the , the couch, or the carriage, and from its ex- 
treme warmth is peculiarly adapted for invalids: also, Goose 
Down Quilts, very comfortable, at half the price of Eider Down, 
List of prices of the above, also every description of Bedding, 
sent free by post on application te HEAL & SON, Bedding 
Seaqueastasem, 196, opposite the Chapel, Tottenham-court- 
road. 


TEAS at the WHOLESALE PRICE.—Fami- 
lies, Hotel-keepers, and large Consumers supplied with Tea 
at the wholesale price for cash. 

Black, 28. 8d. 38. 0d. 38. 4d. 38.8d. 49. 0d. 4s. 4d, 4s. 8d. & Ss, 

Green, 3s. 4d. 3s. 8d. 4s. 0d. 45. 4d. 58. Od. 63. Od. 

Coffee, . _ Wd. 1s, 0d, Is. 2d. Is. 4d, ' 

One pound and upwards sent to any part of Town, 
MANSELL & CO. 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. 
Country orders for 6}b. of Tea and upwards delivered free of 

carriage to any part of the kingdom. 

THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
confidently recommended as a simple, but certain re- 
medy, to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache. 

Billious and Liver Complaints ; they act as a powerful tonic and 

gentle aperient, imparting strength to the stomach and com. 

posure to the nervous system n bottles, at ls. lid. or 




















. id i 
2s. 9d. each, Mf, A. WILLOUGHBY & Co, late B. G. Windus, 61, 
Bishopsgate Wi 3 
Be sure to ask for NORTON'’S P’ 
to purchase an imitation, 


ithout, and nearly all Medicine Venders. 
RTON’S PILLS, and do not be per- 
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Now completed, in 2 thick vols. 8vo. price 31, 


[Dae ¢ 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAPS, ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, AND 554 ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 


A CYCLOPAIDIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. Editor of ‘ The Pictorial Bible,’ &c. &e. 
ASSISTED BY NUMEROUS ABLE SCHOLARS AND DIVINES, BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND AMERICAN, WHOSE INITIALS ARE AFFIXED 10 


On no work of this class has there ever been engaged the same extensive and distinguished 
either at home or abroad, containing so large an amount of valuable 


THEIR RESPECTIVE CONTRIBUTIONS. 


co-operation ; nor has any publication of the kind ever appeared, 
original matter, or forming so able a digest of information, from every source, illustrating 


the Sacred Writings. Besides Maps and Engravings on Steel, the work contains 554 Engravings on Wood, representing Landscapes, Buildings, 
Plants, Animals, I!Iustrations of Manners and Customs, and whatever can be more clearly displayed by pictorial than by written description, or by which the 


written text may be in any degree elucidated. 


The following is a condensed view of the various branches of Biblical Science which the work comprehends :— 


1. BIBLICAL CRITICISM. — Embracing the History of the Bible Languages 
—the Canon of Seripture—Literary History and Peculiarities of the Sacred Books— 


Formation and History of the Texts of Scripture. 


4. GEOGRAPHY. — Names of Places—Description of Scenery —Boundaries and 
Mutual Relations of the Countries mentioned in Scripture, so far as necessary to 


iliustrate the Sacred Text. 





2. BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION .—Compreh 


lating and expounding Scripture—Critical Estimate of the leading Interpreters and 


principal Versions, Ancient and Modern. 


ding the principles of trans- 


5. ARCH ZZ: OLOGY.— Manners and Customs of the Jews, and other Nations men. 
tioned in Scripture—their Sacred Institutions—their Military A fflairs—their Political 


Arrangements—their Literary and Scientific Pursuits. 


3. HISTORY.—Proper Names of Persons—Biographical Sketches of the more pro- 


minent Characters—Detailed Accounts of the Principal Events recorded in Scripture 


—Chronology and Genealogy of Scripture. 


6. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. — Scripture © g 





y and Ast: 


Mineralogy—Botany— Meteorology. 


The following List of Contributors will enable the Public to judge of the distinguished co-operation by which the Editor has been aided in conducting the Work :— 


Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, M.A. Author of ‘The Connexion and 
Harmony of the Old and New Testaments,’ &c. 

Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D. Member of the Histerico-Theological 
Society of Leipzig. 

G. M. BELL, Author of ‘ Universal Mechanism,’ &c. 

Rev. C. H. F, BIALLOBLOTSKY, Ph.D. of Géttingen, Author of 
* De Abrogatione Legis.’ 

Rev. JOHN BROWN, D.D. Professor of Exegetical Theology to 
the United Secession Church. 

Rev. GEORGE BUSH, Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Litera- 
ture in the University of New York. 

Rev. JAMES D. BUTLER, Abbott Resident, Theological Semi- 
nary, Andoyer, United States. 

Rev. K. A. CREDNER, Doctor and Professor of Theology in the 
University of Giessen. 

= DANIEL DANA, D.D. Newbury Port, Massachusetts, United 

tates. 





Rev. 8. DAVIDSON, L.L.D. Professor of Biblical Literature and 
Oriental Lang in the L hire Independent College. 

Rev. BENJAMIN DAVIES, D.D. 

Rev. J. F. DENHAM, M.A. St. John’s College, Cambridge, F.R.S. 

Rev. J. W. DORAN, L.L.D. Association Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society. 


“In the Cyclopedia before us, we recognize the closeness of the connexion between the Scriptural and 
to throw light upon the other ; the industry with which obsolete usages are again restored to the knowl 





Rev. JOHN EADIE, Professor of Biblical Literature to the 
United Secession Church, 

G. H. A. EWALD, Doctor and Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Kénigsberg. 

Rev. F. W. GOTCH, M.A. Trinity College, Dublin. 

Rev. H. A.C. HAVERNICK, Doctor and Professor of Theology 
in the University of Konigsberg. 

Rev. E. WV. HENGSTEN BERG, Doctor and Professor of Theology 
in the University of Berlin. 

Rev. J. JACOBI, of the University of Berlin. 

Rey. R. JAMIESON, M.A. Editor of ‘ Paxton’s Illustrations of 
Scripture.’ . 

Rey. E. A. LAWRENCE, Haverhill, United States. 


. ROBERT LEE, D.D. Edinburgh. 

Phgpmnick R. LEES, Ph.D. Editor of ‘ The Truth Seeker,’ &e. 

P R MEARNS, Author of *Tirosh.’ 

E. MICHELSON, Ph.D. of the University of Heidelberg. 

Rev. N. MORREN, M.A. Author of ‘Biblical Theology,’ and 
T lator of R iiller’s Biblical G h 

F. W. NEWMAN, late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 

JOHN NICHOLSON, B.A. Oxford, Ph.D. Tiibingen, Author of 
*An Account of the Establishment of the Fatemite Dynasty,’ 
Translator of Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar. 





of revelation ; and the extraordinary illustration which the most recondite subjects receive at the hands of the ee —At 


ment.”—North British Review. 


We have no publication at all to be compared with it ; it is an invaluable addition to our 











W. A. NICHOLSON, M.D. 

Rev. JOHN PHILLIPS POTTER, M.A. Oriel College, Oxford, 

Rev. BADEN POWELL, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S. Savilian Professoy 
of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 

J. F. ROYLE, M.D. F.RS. F.L.S. F.G.8. Member of the Royl 
Asiatic Societics of Calcutta and London, Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics in King’s College, London. 

J. E. RYLAND, Translator of * Neander’s Church History,’ and of 
. ‘s Justin Martyr.’ 

Lieut.-Col. C. HAMILTON SMITH, K.H. and K.W. F.R. and L& 
— of the Devon and Cornwall Natural History Sociaty, 

&e 


Rev. J. PYE SMITH, D.D. F.RS. F.G.8. 

Rev. Ii. STEBBING, D.D. of St. John's College, Cambridgy 
Author of ‘ A History of the Church,’ &c. 

Rev. 4. THOLUCK, D.D, Profesor of Theology inthe Univ 


Rev. DAVID WELSH, B.D. Professor of Divinity and Chung 

History in New College, Edinburgh. 

Rev. LEONARD WOODS, D.D. Professor of Theology in the 
Andover Theological Seminary, United States. 

Rev. WILLIAM WRIGHT, L.L.D. Trinity College, Dublin, 
Translator of ‘ Seiler’s Biblical Hermencutics.’ 


rofane subjects of the ancient world ; the learning and ability with which the one class is made 
of mankind ; the acute criticism which is made to bear on the most disputed forms and things 


m. 
circulation and study of it would augur well for our future advance 


Lately completed, price 2. 16s., forming a handsome folio volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, gilt leaves, 


BLACK’S 


GENERAL ATLAS 


A NEW EDITION OF 


OF THE WORLD, 


REVISED AND CORRECTED TITROUGHOUT, WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL MAPS. 
The Work is in every respect accommodated to the present advanced state of Geographical Knowledge ; and whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapnest, 


the Publishers invite a comparison with any other Work of its class. 
The General Index—an addition without which no Atlas can be deemed complete—contains no fewer than 57, 


Map in which they will be found. 


000 Names, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the No. of the 


“Large enough to be distinct, without being so large as to be unwieldly, it has all that any one can require for general use, and all that could be introduced, without making it too bulkpente 
expensive, and so counterbalance its principal intention.”—Ciurch of Englaad Quarterly Review, 





Early in 1846 will be published, price 9s, 


(THE MAPS OF ROYAL QUARTO SIZE, BOUND IN OCTAVO), 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW COLLECTION OF MAPS. . 


Drawn by W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Professor of Geogtaphy in the College for Civil Engineers ; 


to the Map in which it may be found. 


And Engraved on Steel in the first style of Art; with an INDEX of all the NAMES contained in the Work, exhibiting the LATITUDE and LONGITUDE of each, and & Referemt 


*,* A Prospectus of the Work may be had by application to the Publishers. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh 





LONGMAN & CO.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO.; WHITTAKER & CO.; AND HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO. LONDON: 





Printed by James Hor,meEs, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, 
Ww said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by all 
Saturday, December 6, 1845, 


by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the 


Bell & Bradiwte, Edinburgh ;—for IngLanD,J. Cumming, Dublin, 


inter, at his office No, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said men and pain’ 


Booksellers and Newsyenders,—Agents; for 
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